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LANE’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR— Revised 


very largely rewritten, and also extended. 


IMPORTANT NEW SECONDARY 


$1.50 


Distinguished for completeness, convenience of 
arrangement, accuracy of detail, and precision of expres- 
sion. Combines condensation with clearness in its formal 
expression of principles. No law of the language is neg- 
lected, no exception forgotten; ample and apt illustrations 
are given; yet the whole is brought within small compass. 
In the revision many changes and corrections have been in- 
troduced throughout, and the chapter on Sound has been 


DRESDEN’S 
GERMAN COMPOSITION. . . $0.40 


Dresden’s German Composition meets the demand 
for continuous prose material for translation into German. 
The book is the result of much thought and experience 
with classes in this subject. In it the author has embodied 
those ideas and methods which he has employed with great 


success with his own pupils. Besides the exercises, the 
book includes a brief review of the most important laws of 
German grammar and syntax; and footnotes containing 
many explanations which cannot fail to be of much value. 
A vocabulary is given at the end of the volume. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


McMAHON’S ELEMENTARY 
PLANE GEOMETRY .. . . $0.90 


This carries out the spirit of the suggestions made 
by the Committee on Secondary School Studies appointed 
by the National Educational Association, and: meets the 
most exacting requirements in this subject. It offers a com- 
bination of demonstrative and inventional geometry. Inde- 


pendence of reasoning is fostered by compelling the student, 
no less in the demonstrated theorems and problems than in the 
original exercises, to rely on the propositions alrvady proved. 
The work throughout aims to develop his powers of inven- 
tion and generalization. The book is decidedly practical. 


PEARSON’S 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 


NEW YORK 


$1.00 


This book combines a thorough and systematic study 
of the essentials of Latin syntax with abundant practice in 
translating English into Latin; and affords constant prac- 
tice in writing Latin at sight. The volume is complete in 
itself and meets the most exacting college entrance require- 


ments. Part I. is a summary of the fundamental principles 
of Latin grammar and syntax. Part II. contains short dis- 
connected English sentences, and some continuous narra- 
tive. Part III. presents material for translation into Latin, 
and carefully graded exercises for general review. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY, Publishers 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


PRACTICAL COURSE 
IN SPANISH—Revised .. . 


$1.25 


For many years this has been one of the most suc- 
cessful Spanish grammars. It aims to make the basic 
principles of Spanish grammar familiar to the student by 
constant practice and repetition in Spanish, The advance 
in linguistics, and the new rules of accentuation promul- 
gated by the Spanish Academy, have made a revision of 
the book necessary. The original form of the work has 
been retained so far as possible, but such grammatical 
statements as needed change have been recast. The Span- 
ish text is presented in accordance with the latest rules for 
orthography and accent. 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


GLEASON’S 
GREEK PRIMER ... . $1.00 


This book can be completed in less than a school 
year. The verb is developed slowly and naturally, with the 
second aoris: to the fore. The number of lessons is great, 
and gives much practice on verb forms. The infinitive and 

articiple and indirect discourse are treated at length. Three 
essons are devoted entirely to Greek equivalents of com- 
mon Latin constructions. To facilitate the acquisition of a 
permanent vocabulary, both Greek and English voc»bularies 
contain references to the lesson vocabulary where the words 
first occur. The sentences to be rendered into Greek are 
cut down to the minimum. 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cénts. 


about our native trees. 


and Home. By L. W. Russe.x, Providence, 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By 

Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” is in two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 

vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 

teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 

etc.,are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are proyided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


New YorkK; 43 E. tgth St. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 


: Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
43 East 19th St., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Vacation being over, and school work resumed, , 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


are again in evidence, helping to make copies as perfect as pens can ‘make them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Was 


All Styles. 


All Stationers. 


Nature Study Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 


‘‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 


Hon. Frank A. Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Adopted by the 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 


1902. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Caro.tyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 


Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


BOSTON : 29-A Beacon St. 


120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, pastpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction, 


NEW YORK: 43 East 19th St. 


COMPANY, 
CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The December Atlantic continues the 


" Atlantic series of papers commenting 


upon American life of to-day, with a 


powerful paper on “The Church,” by 
Rey. Theodore T. Munger, in which he 
discusses some immediate. questions,— 
the needs and necessities of the church; 
what its present stage of development is, 
and what its failure. In view of the 
prospective nomination of President 
Roosevelt next year, Charles M. Harvey 
“discusses under the title of “Some Second 
“Term Precedents,” some _ suggestive 
‘features of past national history as 
_affected by presidential re-elections. 
Sir Leslie Stephen continues his de 
lightful sand instructive reminiscences 
with a chapter of his own experiences in 
*“Editing.” Arthur H. Kimball discusses 
the “Profession of Publicist,’”’ apropos of 


» the new Pulitzer Public School of Jour- 


nalism. Doctor William Everett con- 
tributes a lively sketch and paradox en- 
titled, “The Last Royal Veto”; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, “Vanishing 


- London,” an account of some notable 


but rapidly disappearing land marks; J. 
R. Taylor, a paper on “Nature Study”; 
and Professor John Trowbridge, “The 
New Revelation in Science—Radium.” 
In fiction, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spof- 


_ ford’s “The Story of the Queen” is con- 
Cluded; 


Norman Duncan _ contributes 
.“Santa Claus at Lonely Cove’; Mrs. 


“Mary Austin, “The Golden Fortune”; 


‘and Charles D. Stewart “The Colonel’s 
Accretion.” The number also contains 
papers on Whistler, by Royal Cortissoz, 
Stephane Mallarme, by Francis Grier- 


son, and one (editorial) on Kipling. 


—tThe special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for Decem- 
ber are a character sketch of Speaker 


- Cannon, of the house of representatives; 


a sketch of M. Bunau-Varilla, who rep- 
resents the new Panama Republic at 
Washington; an illustrated survey of the 
Carnegie art exhibits at Pittsburg, by 
Ernest Knaufft; an article on portrait 
shows, apropos of the exhibition now in 
progress in New York, by Frank Fowler; 
a timely review of “Progress among the 


*Moros,” by Cephas C. Bateman; a fore- 


cast of the Philippine exhibit at St. Louis 
in 1904, by Dr. W. P. Wilson, chairman of 
the government board in charge of the 


-exhibit, with many pictures illustrating 


Philippine industry and trade; an excep- 
tionally readable review of the Morley 
“Gladstone,” by W. T. Stead; some impor- 
tant suggestions regarding a boy’s read- 
ing, by Librarian Elmendorf of the Buf- 
falo library; and an article on “ ‘Parsifal’ 
in New York,” by Lawrence Reamer. 
There are also sixteen illustrated pages of 
notes on the new novels; historical, bio- 
graphical, and travel books; juveniles; 
and holiday gift books. The editor, in 
“The Progress of the World,” deals with 
the Panama situation, Cuban reciprocity, 
and other topics of the month. 


—The December St. Nicholas is a real 
Christmas-stocking number, brim full of 
holiday stories and pictures, verse and 
fun. Some think the departments are 
the best of St. Nicholas. Certainly their 
standard steadily rises. “Nature and 
Science,” edited by Edward F. Bigelow, 
tells this month of “The First Snowfall,” 
“The Remarkable Experience of the Blue 
Jays,” “An Elephant Afraid of a Mouse,” 
“Perforated Beans,” “Woodcock and 
Snipe,” and other outdoor interests. The 
work of the St. Nicholas League mem- 
bers has a Christmasy touch,.so the de- 
partment is happily timely. “Books and 
Reading” has many helpful suggestions; 
and the Letier-box and Riddle depart- 
ment attract and hold attention. New 
York: The Century Company. 


—The Christmas Lippincott’s Magazine 
is signalized by the first translation from 
the veteran pen of Mrs. A. L. Wister in 
many years. Sne has chosen a facetious 
story by Fulda, the translated title of 
which is “The Coat at the Furrier’s.” 
The coat begets letters between a sep- 
arated husband and wife, and the letters 
lead to a diverting reconciliation. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion for 
December contains at least six pages of 
suggestions for home-made Christmas 


presents. They are timely and excellent. 
Many of the best Christmas books are 
reviewed and the fiction of the number 
is of the usual high standard. Spring- 
field, O.: The Crowell Publishing Com- 


pany. 


a is a ruminating ani- 
Pupil—“One that chews its cubs,” 


— 


NEW SCHOOL LANTERN 


UP TO DATE Moderate Price 
FITTED FOR Write for 
ACCESSORIES Particulars 


Dept. Four” 


McINTOSH CHICAGO 


The Century Co.’s Great Offer 


To Lovers of Choice Books 


15 Complete 
Master- 
Pieces 


12 volumes 


Century Library 
of English pMasterpieces 


There are books to get from a library, and there are books to own: books to 
read once, and books to live with. Emerson, by the way, was not the first 
man to say that when a new book came out he read an old one. 

The Century Co. has just issued a series of masterpieces of fiction in a 
new form,— and a series that makes one look at the books from an entirely 
new point of view. Taken altogether, they form “‘The English Comédie 
Humaine,” reconstructing for twentieth-century readers life in England dur- 
ing the most picturesque period of her history —a number of writers doing 
for England what Balzac did for France. 

These books were selected and edited with the greatest care, and they are 
issued in beautiful form (the illustrations sometimes reproduce the old pic- 
tures and sometimes have been made for this edition) — good, plain type, fine 
paper, a rich cloth binding, with leather tip— nothing handsomer or more 
useful can be desircd in any library. We have already sold a very great 
many sets, and at the low price and easy terms now asked we are going to 
sell a gteat many more, so order af once. ‘They should be in every home. 
See special offer below. 


Che Century Library of English Masterpieces 


Sir Roger de Coverley. By Appison and | Pride and Prejudice. By JANE AUSTEN. 


STEELE. Universally considered Miss Austen's 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLiverR greatest book. 

GOLDSMITH. _ Harry Lorrequer. By CHARLES LEVER. 
The Man of Feeling. By Henry MAc- Exhibits Lever’s rollicking humor at 

KENZIE. Three well-known classics its best. 


depicting English life in the first half of 
the 18th century,—the three forming 
Volume I. 

Pamela. By SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
Created an epoch in the history of Eng- 
lish fiction. 

Joseph Andrews. By Henry FIELDING. 

ere 9 sets before us English 
society as he found it. 

Humphry Clinker. By ToBias SMOLLETT. 

hackeray considered this the most 


Coningsby. By BENJAMIN DisRAELI. A 
marvelous picture of aristocratic life in 
England, 

Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE BronTEt. 
A powerful love story and a picture of 
English provincial life. 

The Moonstone. By 
The most popular of Collins's novels. 

It is Never too Late to Mend. By 
CHARLES READE. A novel which stimu- 
laughable story ever written, lated the social regeneration of England. 

Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. By Barchester Towers. By ANTHONY TROL- 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. Aboundingin |, © LOPE. A book that is one of the de- 
wit and graphic narration. lights of English fiction. 


Our Special Offer 


These twelve books alone are worth $24.00, We will send you this com- 
plete set, and in addition we will send either THe Century MaGazine or 
Sr. Nicnotas for one year free a// for only $12.00; $1.00 with order and 
$1.00 a month thereafter until full amount is paid. 

Be sure to use the coupon or to mention this paper. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 

Please send me by express, paid, the twelve volumes forming the English Comédie 
Humaine and Py Fw for one year, for which I agree to pay you $12.00— $1.00 
with this order and $1.00 a month for eleven months. ( J. E, ) 


* Cross out one 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention thig Journal, 


Fags, and Tet, Ags. 


Your Theme 


—if you are writing or speaking on any educational 
subject—is probably treated 7 expert in one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Grducation 


now io its 24th year. Our complete card. index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num. 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
85 cents. Subscription price, $3.00 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CoO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch for New England 
26 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 
will afford you all the comforts of home 


from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT LINE 


(Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 
D. BE. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at a5y 
principal ticket office of the Company: 


J. FLANDERS, 
BOSTOD, 
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Journal of Education. 


A. B, WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, +e 
One renewal and one new subscription. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 
all whee sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one be 


AMBRICAN THACHER (monthly), $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 K. 19th Street. 878 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON : 
29.4 Beacon Street. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCA TION.—(1.) 


BY WILL S. MONROK, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

In Germany, at least, education in recognized as 
a science, More than in any other country, the 
every day experience of German schoolmasters and 
the researches of German psychologists on the 
natures and capacities of children have been formu- 
lated into a body of scientific knowledge. Nece:- 
sarily less exact than other sciences, education never- 
theless yields more or less in the way of principles of 
direct utility to the educational practitioner; and 
these principles find expression in a lange collection 
of educational literature. Three German writers, 
accessible to American teachers through English 
translations, are Kant, Rosenkranz, and Rein. 

American teachers should be grateful to Miss 
Annette Churton for her painstaking translation of 
Immanuel Kant’: immortal classic, “On Education” 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1900, pp. 121.). The 
little volume ‘4 but an abstract or resume of the 
great philosopher’s educational doctrines; still, one 
gets a reasonably complete notion of his views on 
the purposes and aims of education, the utility of 
physical training, the culture value of instruction, 


‘the mental reactions to school studies, function of 


moral training, and its bearings on religious develop- 
ment. Kant’s large and optimistic view of the pur- 
pose of education—-the perfection of human ‘nature 
in the education of the whole race and not of a few 
privileged individuals—appeals with particular force 
to the pedagogic code of the American teacher. 

Of marked influence on the educational doctrine 
of our Middle West schoolmasters has been Rosen- 
kranz’s “Philosophy of Education” (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, 1887, pp. 286.). Miss Brackett’s ex- 
cellent translation and Dr. Harris’ helpful notes and 
introduction have contributed in no small measur: 
ito the popularity of the book. In the opinion of Dr. 
Harris, this is the most useful and valuable book 
published on the theory and practice of education. 

Rosenkranz regarded education as a science, but a 
mixed science like medicine, and based upon ecgnat> 
scientifie disciplines—anthropology, psychology, 
ethics, aesthetics, ana religion. The nature, form, 
and limits of education are considered in the first 
part; the elements of education—family, school, 
vocations, civic relations, and chureh—in part two; 
and historical systems of education in pant three. 
From Rosenkranz’s viewpoint, civilization conditions 
all education, in furnishing its object and aim; hence, 
the need of a historic background in the work'ng 
out of principles of education. 

The book by Rosenkranz is a distinct contribution 
to educational philosophy—biased at points by the 
philosophic doctrines of Schleiermacher and Hegel— 
but, withal, a valuable and useful discussion; for 
Rosenkranz was more than an educat‘onal theori.t. 
During the forty-six years that he occupied the chair 
of philosophy at the University of Konigsburg—the 
same chair oceupied by Kant for thirty-four years, 
and by Herbart for twenty-four years—he busied 
himeelf with the practical needs of schools and 


teachers, While couched in philosophical terminol- 


ogy, Dr. Harris has to a significant degree simplified 
and clarified Rosenkranz’s thought by bracketed ex- 
planatory notes throughout the book. 

A brief but useful book, approaching the problem 
of educational principles from the Herbartian stand- 
point, is Rein’s “Outlines of Pedagogies,” translated 
from the German by Dr. C. C. and Mre. Van Liew 
(C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 1893, pp. 199.). Profes- 
sor Rein deals first with what he calls practical peda- 
gogics—the home and school, their equipment, super- 
vision, and legislation; and secondly with theoretical 
pedagogics—the aim of education, means of educa- 
tion (methodology), and the government of schools. 
The book contains a valuable discussion of the rela- 
tive interests and rights of the family and state, the 
community and the church, in the education of the 
child. In addition to the discussion of the principle; 
of education, Professor Rein’s book gives a rather 
satisfactory view of contemporary German education. 

There is a large body of German educational 


thought, touching more or less the principles of edu- 


cation, that has never been translated into Englis': 
—the late Professor Herman Schiller’s ‘Practical 
Handbook of Pedagogy,” to name but one such work. 


THE REVOLUTION AT PANAMA. 


BY PETER MAC QUEEN. 


An American visitor at Panama once asked: 
“What is the leading industry of Colombia?” 
“Revolution,” replied a witty Colombian. 

Although the revolution at the Isthmus and the 
declaration of independence by Panama are regarded 
as a new outbreak against the Colombian govern- 
ment, they are really only a fresh development of 
the civic discord which has been going on in the 
Isthmus for the past four years, and which has cost 
the lives of more than a hundred thousand men. 

Panama has always been the stronghold of the 
Liberals, and when Uribe-Uribe and Herrera made 
peace with the Bogota government, guerilla bands 
still held the interior of the department, defying the 
governor of Panama. The rejection of the canal 
treaty by the congress at Bogota stirred up the 
latent resentment of the wealthy Panamaians, and 
they brought in the bands from the interior and put 
up the money necessary to fan the flickering embers 
of the old revolution into a grand movement for in- 
dependence. 

The Colombians and the Panamaians have always 
hated each other, and the events of recent years have 
made their mutual dislike more marked than ever. 
It is often said that the rest of Colombia has used 
Panama as a milch cow, and that Panama objects to 
being milked. That is true; but it is only a small 
part of the differences between Colombia and her 
revolted province. The deepest point of difference 
is that Bogota is conservative and reactionary, while 
Panama is liberal and progressive. Constant irrita- 
tion and intermittent war are the normal condition:. 
So it happens that revolution is the life-long trade 
of many men in that country. A young man, Ber- 
mudez, who was a Liberal, was taxed three hundred 
dollars per month when his salary was only two 
hundred and fifty dollars. He was put in the cala- 
boose at Panama while I was visiting Colonel Shaler 
at Colon. Tle was in the employ of the railroad of 
which Colonel Shaler is superintendent; and I ac- 
companied the colonel across the Isthmus to see the 
governor of Panama, and have Bermudez released. 
We found that the only count against the man was 
that he had said he believed in the Liberal party. 
Ife would naturally be a revolutionist. 

The fratricidal strife of the past four years has 
intensified the hatred which has existed more or less 
ever since the republic was formed in 1861. Panama, 
separated from the rest of Colombia by the rugged 
Cordilleras and by impassable forests, is by nature a 
distinct country, Hence when it united with the 


eight other states it expected to reap a great benefil 
from its connection with the lange confederation. 
In this it has been bitterly disappointed. Tha 
Isthmus is the best asset of a country ruined by per- 
petual civil war. Accordingly, the taxes have been 
ruinous. 

There have been many other civil wars besides the 
last one. In 1885 a revolution destroyed Colon, and 
would have destroyed Panama, but for the arrival 
of the British and American war vessels. Young 
boys are drafted for the army, and allowed to die in 
the gutters. Many a poor lad have I seen, lying in 
a slough where the swamp reptiles and the mias- 


matic waters came around his emaciated body. No- 


Red Cross corps nor any medical aid was offered by 
the unpitying government. 

it is the fashion to regard the wars of Latin 
America as affairs of opera bouffe. But those who 
have seen them, such writers for example as Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, do not harbor this pleasant 
‘delusion. In Colombia the opposing factions fight 
in the grimmest earnest. Quarter is rarely asked. 
and seldom given. One afternoon while I was at the 
Isthmus, six hundred soldiers were killed in a little 
skirmish on the railroad. 

During the earlier stages of the present revolu- 
tion about fifty young Pamamaians defended a for- 
tified camp in the mountains for over a month 
against nearly a thousand Colombians. When, at 
last, they were forced by starvation to surrender, only 
a few emaciated men, who could hardly crawl, were 
-found. Instead of honoring their brave defence, as 
Frenchmen or Americans would have done, the 
Colombians simply propped them up against trees 
and shot them down like dogs. 

One of the leading officers of the Carthagena rail- 
road testifies that if the civilized world knew what 
was going on, there would be a universal horror and 
indignation greater than was shown over the 
Armenian and Macedonian massacres. Both sides 


fight like savages and commit the most barbarous — 


crimes. In the big engagements quarter may be 
given, but in the smaller expeditions no prisoners 
are taken. The soldiers usually go into battle half 
drunk, the demijohn of rum forming the chief fea- 
ture of the commissariat. Women and boys fight in 
the ranks as well as men. They soon become ex- 
cited, throw away their rifles, and rush upon one an- 
other to hack and maim with machetes. The hos- 
pital aid is practically nil. An expedition will be 
accompanied by a young negro dispenser who has 
picked up just enough knowledge in a drug store to 
enable him to poison his patients. ‘The rebe's and 
the government troops alike forage on the country. 
What they want they take. It is not wise for the 
owner to object. If he does—so much the worse for 
him. 

For many years past the leading men of Panama 
have discussed annexation to the United States a3 
a protection from the tyranny of their own govern- 
ment. The Colombians are anti-foreign and anti- 
American. The Panamaians are used to dealing 
commercially with Americans and Europeans, and 
are, therefore, more friendly to any treaty that could 
be made concerning a canal. It is not unlikely that 
the new republic, recognizing its weakness in the 
midst of stronger and hosti'e nations, may ask to b2 
annexed. Popular sentiment on this subject has 
never been. known, because the press has been muz- 
zled and choked. But the intelligent men of the 
Isthmus realize the benefit that would accrue from 
annexation, and in the past they have often spoken 
wistfully of wheat to them was a seductive and im- 
possible dream. 

With benignant skies and a prolific soil the de- 
partment of Panama, under a wise and firm rule like 
that which we have planted in Porto Rico, would 
bourgeon into peace and wealth and plenty. The 
governor of Panama said to me: “If your American 
capitalists will build railroads into the interior of 
our country, the benefit of the canal will be trebled, 
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We must have American enterprises 
here and a stable government before 
the canal can do us any lasting 
good.” At the same time this 
gentleman told me he thought that 
a hundred million would be little 
enough for the right to build the 
canal. 

There were not wanting critics of 
our government in its action of 
recognizing the new republic. The 
Colombians generally seemed to 
think that the strenuous young 
gentleman in the Casa Blanca at 
Washington was responsible for the 
fast movement of the young nation 
born at Panama on November third. 
Heaven knows it may ‘be the case, 
and we should not think anything 
the worse of him for it. There are 
men in Panama and all over the 


DR. MACQUEEN EXPLORING THE CANAL. 


world who are desperately tired 
of the bellicose gentlemen of Bogota, who 
are always brewing a row, with all the ac- 
companiments of* burning gun-powder and des- 
perate fighting. The world’s commerce, our p!ace 
in the western hemisphere, the potent spirit of 
progress, all demand that a ship canal should con- 
nect the world’s two most important oceans. Oolom- 
bia cannot make the canal; France has had enough 
of Panama for a thousand years; Uncle Sam would 
not look kindly on the undertaking of the work 
either by the British or the Germans, so it looks as 
if he would have to do it himself. He has been 
temporarily, but not permanently, treated to a 
Bogota bluff. We do not wonder that he is im- 
patient, if not wrathy. 

The American government knew perfectly that if 
another revolution: was allowed wpon the Isthmus, 
thousands of lives and millions of dollars would be 
thrown into the swamps in a more senseless manner 
than the rotting machinery of De Lesseps. It has 
been fair both to the Colombian government and the 
French company, and it has aeted in good faith. 
The recognition of Panama saved the world another 
year of horror. 

Our battleships are guarding all the Colombian 
ports where an army might sail for Panama. Mr. 
Roosevelt is evidently determined to stop the eternal 
and ever-recurring massacres which pass under the 
name of war in Central America. A_ treaty will 
shortly be signed with the new republic. The Euro- 
pean nations have recognized Panama. The cana! 
will be dug. We will lose money on it at first, per- 
haps three million a year. But it will open new fields 
for us in the world’s progress that we dream not of 
to-day. 

There is no reason why with good sanitation we 
eannot make Colon and Panama comparatively 
healthful. On the wplands near the centre of the 
Isthmus the air is cool and the climate bracing. 
The houses built by De Lesseps will give homes to 
four thousand of our workmen. Already there: is 
talk of Italians doing the work. But those who 
know best say that the negroes of Jamaica and the 
West Indies will build us our canal. 

There will be a great impetus given to labor. 
Panama will be an outlet to our more adventurous 
souls. The next ten years will make us much better 
acquainted with the Isthmus than we are now. 
Calamities will come and great mistakes; but in the 
end a splendid benefit for all the world. 


A prominent man has recently said that when he 
left school, after twelve years in the grades and the 
high school, he had never been called upon to say 
anything on his feet that required as long as two 
minutes in the saying, and that usually it was the 
mere answering of a question. This condition of 
things is inexcusable. It could scarcely be true to- 
day. Pupils and students should talk from their 
own initiative in school. 


In life’s small things be recolute and great 

To keep thy courage trained. Mnow’st thou when Fate 
Thy measure takes or when she'll say to thee 

“I find thee worthy. Do this deed for me’’? 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


SERIES III. NO. VIII. 
BUTTE. 
Butte. Butte? Butte! Yes, Butte, where within a 
radius of two miles is to be found the most wonder- 
ful combination of nature and human nature in any 
equal area on the globe in this or any other time in 
the world’s history. I don’t care to prove it, but I 


would like to see the man who could name its rival. - 


There is no other equal area so interesting to the 
economist and the sociologist; nowhere else is there 
so much of satire and pathos; nowhere else do 
comedy and tragedy walk hand in hand so indiffer- 
ently. 

Here live Senator Clark, who has a third of a mil- 
lion dollars that he has taken out of the earth, and 
Mary Maclane, who has coined a fortune out of 
underground human nature. . 

The last census reported Butte as a city of 30,470, 
and the same census reported 16,000 children of 
school age! ‘There is no surface statement about 
Butte, official or otherwise, that can be taken for its 
face value until you have gone underground with it. 
The city of Butte, for census purposes, is exceed- 
ingly small, while the “Metropolitan district,” with 
a radius of a little more than two miles, is the school 
district of Butte, and contains a population of about 
60,000, with 16,000 of school age—from five to 
twenty-one, ‘here are 10,000 persons under ground 
every day. 

[ was there the day that 6,000 of these men, after 
three weeks of idleness, caused by a scrap between 
Heinze and Tom Lawson, returned to the mines, 
which were reopened because of a promise to eall a 
special session of the legislature. It would be inter- 
esting to report upon the different views of all 
classes upon Heinze, Lawson, and others, but it is 
safer to deal with less vital concerns. 

Mary Maclane is a more interesting topic. She is 
a character. Those wiio know her best believe in her 
in a way. She’ was a bright girl in the high school. 
Hler contributions to the school paper were warm to 
the limit,—and beyond. The boy editor lowered the 
temperature enough to prevent conflagration, and 
even then she was the illuminating feature of the 
publication. Through with the school, she betook 
herself to the public library. 

“You are a Marie Bashkirtseff,’ said one of the 
attendants to Mary Macl ane. 

“Who is she?” 

Taking down a copy of the Review of Reviews, 
first volume, she was shown a review, covering many 
pages of the diary of that famous woman. From 
that minute Mary MacLane’s course was taken. 

Her chief delight was to shock people. She 
studied opportunities to startle. One day she was in 
the office of a professional man, a prominent citizen. 
Ile was smoking a meerschaum as she entered. He 
removed his pipe with a word of apology. 

“Never mind, go right on smoking. I’d not mind 
smoking myself.” 


He passed her a cigar, which she held gracefully 
between her fingers, but declined a match. They 
had chatted a few minutes when a_ well-known 
Methodist preacher entered. Seeing his surprise at 
her balancing a cigar she said: “If you don’t mind, 
I'll take a light,” and just to see the minister’s eyes 


“bulge, she whiffed her cigar. 


Compulsory education has never had a cleverer 
vindication than in Butte. The first law for Mon- 
tana has been enacted, two expert truant officers 
employed, and a Parental truant school established. 
The law and the school went into effect on November 
2. All ordinary truants took to. the «schools 
promptly, and most of the unordinary needed but a 
word from the truant officer to corral them in the 
public schools. 

But there was a “gang”! Six toughs with Tim at 
their head. No one of them was older than twelve. 
Tim had not been home for four months. His folks 
did not know where he was in all that time,. though 
he had never been three miles from their threshold. 
The other five were similarly related-to their homes. 
They were responsible for no end of crimes, and yet 
the police, sheriffs, and detectives could not trace 
them, but, the compulsory education law had no 
difficulty. No boys of their age could be at large, 
and the first day all six were lodged in the Parental 
school, a prison-like place as to security, but a fairly 
attractive place for work and life. At night, after an 
evening of games, the boys retire at 8 o’clock. Each 
hoy has a small room by himself, and wpon retiring, 
his clothes are carefully put in a locker and all the 
lockers securely bolted, with the key in the pocket of 
the keeper. 

The first day Tim slipped out easily, because it 
had not dawned upon the management—three men 
and three women—that the time had come to watch 
out sharply. In two days Tim was found and 
brought back, and at night he was a free man again, 
walking out. by the use of a skeleton key. In a few 
days he was back, and in the meantime the manage- 
ment made ready for him. A room was prepared. 
The window was given a heavy outside grating, and 
a strong inside wire screen, and the door was heavily 
locked on the outside. His clothes were locked up, 
and he was put to bed at 8 o’clock in the room, with 
no furniture but a low cot. \ 

The next morning he was not there. He had in 
some unaccountable way reached the (transom, 
broken it out, dropped head first on the floor on the 
other side, made a second leap for life and went 
through another transom, and with no appreciable 
clothing, in a fierce snowstorm, jumped through a 
window and was free. 

Some days passed this time before he could be 
found, but at last in a cave he was discovered in 
hiding and brought back. He always managed to 
find suitable clothes, despite the outfits with which 
he was supplying the institution. This time many 
further precautions were taken, and he was found 
there for the first time in the morning. But, while 
I was visiting the school, having gone back the sec- 


ond day for the express purpose of seeing Tim, the 


floor of his room was found scattered with staples, 
for Tim had spent the night—zero weather, without 
clothes—in pulling out the staples. The only bit of 
metal in the room was the bale to the slop pail, and 
he had wrenched this off, and had spent the night 
pulling out—how he did it is inexplicable—forty 
staples, but it did not give him liberty. 

Think of it! A boy of twelve, small and slight, 
but full of energy to the limit! ‘The nighit’s fruitless 
work seemed to cool him off, for he admitted that it 
was a hopeless task, and said they were taking un- 
fair advantage of a little fellow not to let him have 
anything to work with. He said he guessed he might 
as well give up and behave himself till he could go 
out in the regular way. Will he? How will he be- 
have when he does get out? 

Tim writes fairly well, is accurate and rapid at 
figures, and likes arithmetic. It will be interesting 
to keep track of him. The story of that gang is fas- 
cinating. One of them turned over a new leaf at 
the start. Says he always rather be good than bad. 
but there was no show for a good boy in his sur- 
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roundings, but if they will teach him a trade he can and when silver was “no good,” that they should given in another part of this report showing the annual 


rise in the world like other fellows. 

Incidentally, isn’t it wonderful that in this little 
place, with less than two miles radius, there should 
have been some of the world’s famous silver mines, 


have found within the same area some of the world’s 
most famous copper mines? Wonderful? That 
doesn’t begin to express it. Butte is one of the 
world’s wonders. 


TEN SALARY 


STU DLES.—(X,) 


| In Journal of Education, ( Boston) October 1 to December 10, 1903.] 


FROM STALE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Heven L. GRENFELL, 
Colorado. 

{| consider the matter of teachers’ salaries one of 
vital importance, not only to the teachers themselves, 
but to the general public at the present time. Our 
teacherg are now not only the poorest paid of all our 
professional classes, but are much more poorly -paid than 
the average unskilled laborer of the country. This fact 
has already driven many capable men from the profes- 
sion, and is constantly causing capable young men to 
seek other lines of work rather than to go into the edu- 
cational field. It will eventually send our most capable 
women into other lines also, since at the present time 
there are many more outlets for women’s work than was 
formerly the case. This means that the average 
teacher of the future will be inferior in ability to the 
average teacher of to-day and a corresponding decrease 
in the character of the school work done. 

The demands made of our teachers are greater to-day 
than ever before and are steadily increasing, The 
teacher of to-day must constantly study to keep pace 
with the increasing demands, and must, as well, meet a 
creat variety of demands made upon her as a self-re- 
specting member of the body social. 

I believe a campaign should be instituted in every 
state in the union for the purpose of passing laws fixing 
the minimum salary that may be paid to the teachers 
of the state, and that every teacher, and every citizen 
who is truly interested in the future welfare of the 
children of the country, and of the country itself, should 
assist in bringing about the public sentiment that will 
make inevitable such laws. 


CHANNING FoLsom, 
New Hampshire, 

The average monthly wages of men teachers below the 
high school grade appear to have increased from $38.75 
in 1896, to $45.58 in 1902; the reported increase of $5.28 
per month, from 1901 to 1902, is undoubtedly due in part 
to the high school law of 1901, which ruled out of the 
high school list many schools previously designated as 
high schools. 

The average monthly wages of women teachers have 
increased from $27.45 in 1896, to $29.11 in 1902. 

Grafton’ county reports the lowest salary list, viz., 
$25.27 per month; Rockingham the highest, $39.02. 
Among the individual towns, Rumney has employed a 
iman at $12 per month; the average monthly salary of 
the women teachers of Columbia is $15.73. 

Any careful student of these figures will conclude that 
more must be raised for school purposes in many of our 
rural towns before the efficiency of the schools can be 
advanced, Efficient teachers cannot be hired for $3 or 
$4 a week. 


Water E. 
Vermont. 

Your project of a “Salary Campaign” is most highly 
commendable. My observation prompts in me more and 
more a deep appreciation of the need of higher pay for 
teachers in this state. In our efforts to change things 


for the better we constantly encounter obstacles that . 


would give way before the practice of more generous 
salaries. I feel sure that you cannot undertake a work 
worthier and more needed than to arouse public opinion 
and effort for the promotion of higher salaries for 
teachers, Everywhere better pay would mean better 
teachers and better schools. I have much faith in the 
eficiency of your efforts. 

While in this state during the past year considerable 
attention has been given to this matter, yet. unfortu- 
nately I have no printed matter bearing on the subject, 
which I can send you. 

Last spring, when I gave to the press the average pay 
of teachers in the state, together with the average pay 
of some towns and counties, along with some other 
statisties for the year preceding, nearly all of the news- 
papers in this state took up the matter of teachers’ sal- 
aries. For two months the subject had notable promi- 
nence in our daily and weekly press. With hardly an 


exception, the press united in an urgent appeal for bet- 
ter pay for teachers. It is impossible at the present 
moment to judge how much influence this discussion of 
the need of higher salaries for teachers will have, but it 
certainly evidenced the trend of an intelligent public 
opinion and the loyalty of the press in promoting educa- 
tional interests. Evidently the attention of our think- 
ing people was aroused by these articles, and I am con- 
fident that we shall profit in the future by this note- 
worthy discussion. Without doubt, Vermont on the 
whole is paying better salaries year by year, but the 
advance perhaps has not kept step fully with the in- 
crease of wealth. The increase in teachers’ wages for 
the last ten years in Vermont has been twenty per cent. 

Let me bid you Godspeed in this good work and as- 
sure you of my hearty sympathy and willingness to co- 
operate with you in any way. 


W. B. Mernrirt, 
Georgia. 

The salaries of teachers in Georgia is as follows: 
First grade, $182.54; second grade, $141.05; third grade, 
$114.20. These figures apply to white teachers and are 
the amounts paid by the state, these amounts being, in 
many cases, supplemented by the patrons. , 

The average of salaries of teachers in the local schoo 
systems in the state is $440.61. 

Lewis D. BoneBRAKE, 


Ohio. 
While much has been said in this state concerning the 


inadequacy of the pay of the teachers of the elementary 
schools, not much has been written in the annual re- 
ports of the department. Not infrequently, boards of 
education “economize” in the pay of the teachers at the 
sacrifice of the schools. Apparatus, supplies, and even 
school buildings are sometimes in part paid for by the re- 
duction made in teachers’ salaries. I am convinced that 
some plan will have to be adopted to give to teachers 
pay commensurate with their arduous duties. This 
must originate with boards of education. Many boards 
can do better than they are now doing. I have watched 
with interest the operation of the new minimum salary 
laws of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Indiana. The 
plan seems feasible, and I do not believe legislation on 
this subject will be long delayed in Ohio. The leaven is 
at work. Good pay and skilled service should go hand 
in hand. 
— 
C. P. Cary, 
Wisconsin 

In Wisconsin the salaries seem to be on the increase, 
This is especially true of high schools and state graded 
schools. It was necessary this year for many of the 
boards of education to offer salaries at considerable in- 
erease over what they have been paying during recent 
years, in order to get teachers who were well qualified. 
Most indications point to the fact that teachers’ salaries 
are on the increase in the state of Wisconsin. . 

T. C. MILLER, 
West Virginia. 

It has become very evident that some measure must 
be devised by which our more efficient teachers can be 
retained in the schoolroom and others encouraged to 
prepare for and enter upon such work. I know of no 
more certain way of attaining this end than by paying 
larger salaries. In many places salaries are so low that 
some of our best workers have given up teaching and 
gone into other vocations and professions. To take their 
places inexperienced young men and young women, 
scarcely more than boys and girls, have been employed, 
and the schools have suffered thereby. In several coun- 
ties of the state this year there was quite a scarcity of 
teachers, and it was with difficulty that some of the 
schools were opened at all. 

While this report shows the average salaries of 1901 
and 1902 to have been $30.41 and $32.04, respectively, it 
must be remembered that this average is reached by in- 
cluding the schools of towns, cities, and independent 
districts, and that a majority of the teachers in the state 
did not receive this average, which of itself is much too 
low. I would in this connection call attention to a table 


salaries in several states, and in which West Virginia 
does not appear to the best advantage. In many 
counties the salaries do not exceed the minimum fixed 
by law, namely, thirty dollars per month for number one 
certificates and twenty-five for number two. When we 
consider the short term in so many districts in connec- 
tion with the small salaries paid, the wonder is that so 
large a number of excellent teachers continue in the 
work, and were it not that many of them have farms and 
other means of support they could not thus give their 
services to the public. We should pay fair wages, and 


until we are willing to do so we cannot hope to secure 


competent men and women as instructors of our chil - 
dren. I most heartily recommend that the minimum 
salary for a number one certificate be fixed at not less 
than forty dollars a month. This is only two dollars a 
day and does not equal the wages paid many ordinary 
laborers, while tradesmen and mechanics receive much 
larger pay. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILEs. 


QUESTIONS ON THE SONNETS OF MILTON. 
{For the Harvard required English, 1904. ] 

Read carefully Sonnets VII., “On His Twenty- 
third Birthday; IX., “To the Lady Margaret Ley”; 
X. and X1., in “Reply to His Critics”; XV., “To the 
Lord General Fairfax”; XVJ., “To the Lord General 
Cromwell”; XVII, ‘lo Sir Harry Vane, the 
Younger”; XVIII., “On the Late Massacre in Pied- 
mont”; XIX., “On His Blindness”; X XI. and XXIL., 
“To ‘Cyriac Skinner”; XXIII, “On His Deceased 
Wife.” 

From these selections, what will you say of Mil- 
ton’s range as a sonnet writer? 

What can you say of the history of the sonnet, in 
‘nglish literature? 

Of its use in the period when Milton wrote? 

What subjects are usually chosen for sonnets? 

What subjects (in general) did Milton choose for 
his sonnets? 

What is the peculiar character of the sonnet that 
makes it a perfect. poem ? 

Do Milton’s sonnets possess this peculiar character 
in a marked degree? 

Select one or two in illustration. 

Compare the sonnet on his twenty-third birthday 
(VII.) with the one on his blindness (XIX.). 

Wherein is the infinite pathos which you feel on 
reading these two together? 

What do they show of Milton’s character, his am- 
bition, his devotion, his power to work, anid to live, 
his triumph over difficulties and discouragement, his 
hopefulness and faith? 

What is the historical meaning of Sonnet IX., “To 
Lady Margaret Ley”? 

What characteristic of Milton does it show? 

What is the occasion of the sarcasm (beyond his 
personal feeling) in Sonnets X. and XI.? 

What trait of Milton’s do they show? 

Observe that there is no trace of such a bitterness 
of soul in the sonnets upon sorrows that touched 
him personally as on his blindness, or on the death 
of his wife. v 

Read Sonnets XV. and XVI. together. 

What different impression do you get from the 
one to Fairfax, and the one to Cromwell? 

What is the reference in lines 6-10 of Sonnet XV.? 

What is the reference in lines 9 and 10? 

What gives this sonnet the ring of a trumpet call? 

What do you think of Milton’s characterization 
of Cromwell? 

Was it, or not, biased by personal feeling? 

In what did Milton’s hope in Cromwell rest? 

Who was Sir Harry Vane? 

What is the meaning of line 12? 

What is the significance of the last two lines? 

What is the reference in Sonnet XVIII.? 

Why may we call this sonnet “noble”? 

What does Macaulay say of this sonnet in his 
Fissay on Milton? 

Can you find the comparison in its fervor and ap- 
peal, as well as in its language? 

Sonnet XIX.; what is the peculiar character of 
this sonnet? 

What is the meaning of lines 3 and 4? 
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[It would be well to compare this sonnet with 
some passages in Thomas a Kempis,—in showing the 
struggle and submission of a strong soul.] 

Who was Cyriac Skinner? 

What difference do you see between these sonnets 
dedicated to him and those to Fairfax, Cromwell, 
ete.? 

What do you think of Sonnet XXIII.? 

Is there any other to compare with it in tender- 
ness and delicacy, both of thought and expression? 

Do you find Milton’s personality in his sonnets 
more or less than in his other poems? 

Do you find in them many sides of his character, 
both personal and literary? 

Do you enjoy reading them as much as his other 
poems or not? Why? 


A WHITTIER FOLK GATHERING. 
BY OLIVE E, DANA. 

[The characterizations which follow may be given 
either by means of recitations selected from the poems 
named, or by means of simple tableaux, or, as seems 
more advisable, by either, as seems most practicable. 
The characters which would make more effective 
tableaux, and which may be more easily presented in 
that way, are so named; ad in other cases the poem, 
or a part of it, is to be recited. Both may be given, if, 
in any case, it is desirable. ‘the verses themselves will 
usually indicate both the costume and the setting of the 
figure. Strict fulfillment of details is not to be ex- 
pected,—the chief requisite being that the spirit of the 
poem or the character it embodies should be given ade- 
quate representation. Brief musical selections will add 
much to the exercises, either as songs or interludes,—- 
apd the former may, perhaps, be some words of Whit- 
tier’s,—or as an accompaniment to the tableaux. A 
large portrait of the poet should be in sight, also the 
familiar picture of “The Barefoot Boy,” and any others 
which fitly represent or accompany these characters, if 
such are known to the teacher.] 

No longer, on his natal day, 

Our poet’s saintly self is here, 
Interpreting his prophet-lays 

More clearly, yéar by year; 
Though each December finds his songs 

Flown farther, grown more dear. 


Yet something of him lingers yet 

In grim, dull towns, in woodland ways, 
And by the rivers, flowing fast, 

To find, at length, the windy bays. 
Our musty ar:.als have not lost 

The fragrance of his lays. 


While from folk-tale, and legend old, 

From myth retold, and childhood song, 
From idyl calm, and ballad sweet, 

A brave and gentle host out-throng. 
They dwell in all our memories, 

And nest dear thoughts among. 


So let us hid them enter here, 
And tell us of the way they came,— 
These fedgelings of the poet’s brain, 
Whose very flight declares his aim; 
Their -oice is his, in blithe disguise; 
Their message now we claim! 

1.—First shall come his “Barefoot Boy,’—an old ac- 
quaintance of ours, and brother to every country lad in 
our land. We give him hearty welcome here again, and 
we echo the poet’s words: — 

“Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 

With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red lip, redder still, 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace. 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 

I was once a barefoot boy!” 

Who has given us so faithful a picture of boyhood, 
care-free, unfettered, self-reliant; loving nature too well 
to be conscious overmuch of his affection, of her tuition, 
or of his own loyal surrender? The poet had been the 
lad he pictured, but the portrait is for all generations of 
country boys. 

Tableau. 

2.—He has given us many pictures of girlhood, and 
his types have a wide range. For some, early New 
England history has furnished the character as well as 
the suggestion. Such a one is “Cassandra Southwick,” 
almost a martyr, facing the “Haughty Endicott” and his 


(Continued on page 405.) 
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LN DUSTRIES—(IV.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


RICE, 

A dish of rice is the staple food of more than one- 
third of the human race. The teeming millions of 
India and China scarcely taste any other food. 

Rice is a nutritious and healthy food. 


or grains. The proportion of starch in the 
grains is so large, that European countries im- 
port millions of bushels to be used in starch 
manufacture. 


WHERE IT GROWS. 


“Rice grows in a wild state in Australia and 
Malaysia.”—Redway. It is cultivated exten- 
sively in Burma, Ceylon, and the southern and 
middle zones of China. It is the second most 
important crop in Hawaii, being raised there 
by Chinese coolies, who are immune to the 
fevers of the rice swamps. It is one of the 
staple food crops of India, and the Philip- 
pines. Japan raises it both for home con- 
sumption and for export. 

Japanese rice is the best in the world, the 
result of skilful cultivation. It is so superior 
that Japan exports most of its crop, and imports an 
inferior grade from China for its own consumption. 
The United States government recently imported ten 
tons of a very famous kind of rice from Japan, and 
distributed it for seed to the planters in the rice-belt 
of our Southern states. 

IN AMERICA BY ACCIDENT. 

The story goes that rice came first to America in 
a vessel from Madagascar, that in distress put into 
Charleston harbor for refuge in 1694. There was a 


— 


WEEDING A RICE FIELD. 
[Loaned through courtesy of Southern Pacific Railroad.] 


‘hose who make it their daily diet scarcely 
know anything of dyspepsia. The Asiatic coolie gets 
from it the strength for his exhaustive toil. The 
jinriksha man in Japan will pull his strange little 
buggy with its load scores of miles a day, and he 
gets his endurance from his bowl of rice. 


A WATER GRASS. 

Rice (Oryza Sativa) is “a species of grass that in 
warm regions grows in the low-lying, swampy dis- 
tricts of river estuaries and flood-plains.”—Trotter. 

There is an upland or mountain rice, but the low- 
land, or aquatic rice is the variety that is most ex- 
tensively cultivated. 

The rice plant is able to stand more water than 
any other food-plant. It lives and thrives where 
other grains would drown. . 

“After the seed is sown, the ground is kept flooded 
until the plants rise above the water. The water is 
then drawn off, the crop is cultivated, and then the 
fields are flooded again until the rice is ready for 

The nutritious matter is in the starch of the seed 


small sack of rice-grain on board, that was given to 
the planters who visited the vessel. The grain was 
sown, and the result was the establishment of the 
famous “Carolina rice” industry, an industry that 
has retained its fame for 200 years. 

But it was not until about 1885 that the great rice 
possibilities of the South began to be fully appre- 
ciated. There was an immense natural rice belt 
along the gulf-coast of Louisiana and south-eastern 
Texas. But this land had been considered worthless. 
Verv rarely was any of it sold, and when it did 
change hands, it did not bring more than from 
twenty-five cents to $1.50 an acre. 


LEVEES AND MACHINERY. 


Then it was discovered that it was possible to 
control the region by a great system of levees, and 
that machinery could be used in rice culture. A new 
rice industry began to develop at once. Worthless 
land began to be valuable, bringing from $50 to $100 
an acre. 12,000 square miles were soon placed on 
the market, and settlers began to pour in. Numbers 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


Shed kindly blessings 


round, 


Till no aching heart be found, 
And then All Hail to Merry Christmastide ! 
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of farmers sold their wheat and corn farms in more 
northern states, and went South to the rice belt. 


HUNDREDS OF MILES OF CANALS 
were dug, so as to properly irrigate the rice fields at 
the right time, while great levees were built to keep 
out the tidal waters of the numberless bayous. 
Then, at harvest time, self-binding reapers were set 
to work gathering the golden grain. Then came the 
rice mill, and the days of cleaning the grain labori- 
ously by hand were numbered. 

The last census showed that there were twenty- 
seven Tice mills operating there, each capable of 
cleaning up 20,000 barrels of rice daily. Little 
towns, and even cities have grown up around these 
mills. 

In 1885, Louisiana was raising no rice for com- 
merce, or but a small quantity. But in 1900, it 


REQUIRED 8,000 CARS 


of a carrying capacity of 20,000 pounds each to move 
her rice crop to the trade centres. If these cars were 
made up into trains of twenty-five loaded cars each, 
and these trains should be sent along one line fifteen 
minutes apart, it would take eighty hours, or three 
days and eight hours, for them to pass a given point. 

There are those who confidently predict that in a 
few years this region along the gulf will raise enough 
rice to supply the markets of the world. “The esti- 
mated rice crop of 1900 was 285,000,000 pounds.”— 


Trotter. 


CHRISTMAS BOXES.—(1.) 


BY ELIZABETH M. HADLEY. 

The patterns given here have most of them been 

used in school, and are easily made by the children, 
who are always interested in such employment. 
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Fig. 1. 
This may be made a lesson in constructive work, 
the children making careful measurements, or the 
teacher may furnish a pattern, and allow the chil- 
dren to trace it on the cardboard. The size will de- 
pend upon the amount of candy each child is to re- 
celve, 
Score the whole lines, cut the dotted ones, fold 
and place the whole upon a square of cardboard 
about two inches wider than the house. Paste ob- 
longs of green paper for doors and windows, and tie 
at the roof with narrow ribbon. 
Materials: Cardboard, green paper. 
SIMPLE BOX. 
An exceedingly simple box, Figure 2, has for its 
basis a triangular pyramid. 
Score the sides, allow for edges ‘and paste two 


sides, merely lapping the third and tieing at the top 
with ribbon. 


A 


Fig 2- 
A sprig of holly or red berries painted upon each 
side adds to the effect. 
A TRUNK. 
For Figure 3, materials, gray or buff cardboard 
and black paper. Give the children a pattern and 
let them trace the figure. Score the lines, fold and 


Fig. 3. 
glue. Add handles and strips across the top, and 
key-hole of the black paper carefully glued or pasted 
in place. 
A label with the child’s name upon it may be 
added, and the whole tied with narrow ribbon. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(XXIII.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 

Born, London, Eng., February 8, 1819. 
Graduated from Oxford, 1842. 
Professor of Art, Oxford, 1869-84. 
Died at Brantwood, January 20, 1900. 

Ruskin was one of the most interesting personali- 
ties of the last century, and also one of the greatest 
masters of English prose literature. 

His active life as an author covered a full half- 
century. He wrote on almost every subject that was 
interesting and agitating his time, and left eighty 
distinct works to the literary world. His influence 
was as remarkable as it was visible. His artistic 
tastes and thoughts were almost revolutionary in 
their effect upon the ideas of art prevalent at the 
time when he began to write. ; 

‘Ruskin’s precocity was simply bewildering. Fred- 
erick Harrison affirms that “he wrote clearly and 
spelled correctly when only four years of age.” At 
seven, he began to keep a diary that he wrote up 
regularly. At the same age, he wrote a creditable 
composition that was illustrated by his own drawing 
of a mountain road. At nine, he apostrophized a 
favorite mountain in poetry thus: — 

“Skiddaw! upon thy heights the sun shines bright, 

But only for a moment; then gives place 

Unto a playful cloud which on thy brow 

Sports wantonly,—then floats away in air,— 

Throwing its shadow on thy towering height; 

.And, darkening for a moment thy green side, 


But adds unto its beauty, as it makes j 
The sun more bright when it again appears. 


[Continued on page 406, | 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


TROLLEY SLEEPING CARS. 


People sometimes get quite a respectable nap on the 
trolley car. But those who travel on the electric line 
between Columbus, O., and Indianapolis, Ind., may se- 
cure a whole night’s sleep, since a regular sleeping-car 
service has recently been inaugurated on that line. The 
cars are complete sleepers like any Pullman, and are 
equipped with 600-horse-power motors. 


A NEW ROUTE TO MECCA. 


The tens of thousands of Mahometan pilgrims that 
visit their sacred city in Arabia annually, usually travel 
by caravans of camels. But now a railway is. projected 
to this famous shrine by the Turkish government. And 
the Pennsylvania Steel company has been awarded the 
contract for 20,000 tons of steel rails for the new road. 
German and Belgian manufacturers competed sharply 
for the contract, but it was given to the American com- 
pany. 


q 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


When Signor Marconi announced, some months ago, 
that he had succeeded in sending a wireless telegraphic 
message across the ocean, from Cape Breton, N. §., to 
Cornwall, Eng., everybody was surprised. But the in- 
ventor is busy planning a greater surprise. He is at 
present building a telegraph station at Pisa, Italy, from 
which he expects to send a message to Argentina, South 
America. And so confident is he of success, that he has 
invited King Victor Emmanuel to send the first message 
to the land beyond the equator. 


A LONG SEA TRIP. 


For a sailing vessel to spend three months on a voy- 
age is not uncommon. But for a steamer to take so 
long is quite unusual. The British steamer, Eretria, 
loaded with 10,000 bales of hemp, left Manila on August 
&, and Cebu August 22, and did not reach Boston until 
just before Thanksgiving day. On the way she called 
at Singapore, and then took the southern course through 
the Indian Ocean, to avoid the monsoons. While pass- 
ing through the Red Sea, the weather was oppressively 
hot. At Port Said and at Algiers she stopped to fill up 
her coal bunkers, and then began a long and tedious 
battle with Atlantic billows, which delayed her several 
days. 

PARTY OF EXPLORERS LOST. 

Early in Angust last, an expedition, under the guid- 
ance of Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., of New York, went in 
from the wild and barren coast of Labrador, to explore 
the interior of that desolate country. Grave fears are 
felt at present for their safety. The last mail steamer 
from that region to St. John’s, Newfoundland, brought 
no tidings from the party. The settlers and fishermen 
along the coast have heard nothing of them, and believe 
that they have all perished. The Indians, however, 
think the explorers are safe, and that they have pushed 
on to some settlement on the shore of Hudson Bay. If 
so, it is not likely that they will be heard from until 
next June. 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION. 


In connection with the Centennial of the Louisiana 
Purchase, the adventurous expedition of Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark in that region is not over- 
looked. President Jefferson commissioned them to ex- 
plore the waters of the Missouri. In 1804, with a large 
party, and with a respectable flotilla of boats, they 
stemmed the rapid current of the “Big Muddy” for 2,600 
miles, and made careful surveys of the entire region 
which they traversed. Instead of returning by the same 
route, they left their boats, crossed the Rockies, and 
made their way down the Columbia river to the Pacific. 
It was a daring journey in those early days, but it re- 
sulted in extended and accurate information of a great 
section, that up to that time was entirely an unknown 
land. 

. THE TREACHEROUS MISSOURI. 


We are prepared to believe anything of the Missouri 
River. It is playing its antics, especially in the prairie 
section, every season. It is in one channel to-day, and 
in a brand new one to-morrow. One week a man’s farm 
may be on its sunrise side, and the next week on its 
sunset side. The people of Decatur, Neb., are now pe- 
titioning Congress for an appropriation to save their 
town from destruction by the river. Already twenty 
blocks of the town have been swept away. At Coving- 
ton, Neb., opposite Sioux City, Iowa, nearly two-thirds 
of the original town plat is now river bed. At Yankton, 
S. D., the river began to leave the town, and cut a new 
channel three-quarters of a mile away from it; and it 
took $60,000 to construct peat dikes and bring the river 
back to the town. The “Big Muddy,” as the Missouri 
is called, has a strange way of doing very much as it 
pleases when it is in flood, 
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“Millions for colleges” is more and more signifi- 
cant. 

Education lifts all children a little, but it must 
raise some children to great heights. 

You cannot play with dirt and keep clean, is a 
proverb not easily misunderstood. 

St. Paul joins the honor roll, adding $50 a year to 
the maximum salary of every woman teacher. 

Winston Churchill, one of the most interesting 
members of Parliament, is but twenty-nine years of 
age. 

One of the most valuable school reports of the 
year is that of Superintendent Charles M. Jordan, 
of Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia has a Kane school, named in honor 
of Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, the famous Arctic ex- 
plorer. Is there another? 

New York University is in need of $3,250,000 for 
its proper development, says Chancellor MacCracken. 
That is the pace of the Twentieth century presidertt. 

Medical inspection of schools is the rule in all up- 
to-date cities. Where it has been delayed it will be 
adopted before the New Year, or “out of date” will 
be officially confessed. 

The school must wage eternal conflict with the 
“weakling” microbe. The school has its great mis- 
sion to prevent weaklings in thrift, in intellect, and 
in morals, and to turn the face of.all weaklings up 
from the clod. 


Tt is about time for us to wage a relentless war- 
fare on “examinations.” They are un-American. 


they are unprofessional, they are out of harmony 
with all that is best in education and in life; i. e., 
as they are usually conducted. 


In the death of Principal George W. M. Hall, 
head-master of the Washington Allston school, Bos- 
ton loses one of her ablest school men, progressive, 
professional, courageous. He was the leader in the 
Retirement Fund movement. Although sixty-six 
years of age, he was much younger in appearance and 
vigor. 


The Hoosier schoolmaster is always likely to be 
strictly in it. From the days of Edward Egglesten’s 
famous story, he has been alert to his opportunity. 
The latest is Henry F. Reichers, principal of a small 
school at Clark station, Indiana, who will, if justice 
is done, receive $38,000 reward for having given the 
first clue by means of which three notorious mur- 
derers have been captured. He had quick wit and 
abundant courage. When a schoolmaster is in luck 
it is everyway gratifying, for he plays the other role 
all too freely. 


FRENCH EDUCATION BILL. 


France is heroic to an extent Wholly inappreciable 
to us. A bill now before the Chamber of Deputies 
with every apparent reason to anticipate its final 
passage will close up 1,500 schools with 2,000 wo- 
men teachers of a religious sect which will add 
$4,000,000 annually to ‘the educational budget. which 
is already $45,000,000, while the new schoolhouses 
required will cost $29,000,000. While the figures 
would not be large for America, the cause for them 
would be quite alarming. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Edueators are too indiffernt to the evening 
schools. This is in part due to the fact that they 
are not regular, systematic, definite in methods or 
results. Nevertheless, the evening schools do a deal 
of good. They are steadily improving in every re- 
gard, and should be greatly encouraged by teachers, 
superintendents, and publicists. After somewhat 
extended observation and study, the conviction is 
strong that evening schools should be taught by day 
school teachers whenever it is feasible. These 
schools under their teaching and principalship ap- 
pear to vield far greater results. 


AFTER REPORTS FROM ST. LOUIS. 


If a town or city does not feel justified in sharing 
the expense of the teachers’ trip to the Exposition 
in July, there is certainly no objection to agreeing 
in advance to pay from $25 to $50 each for a series 
of talks, one from each teacher who attends. It will 
mean a great deal to a city to have such a course. 
If the school board will not do it, which is incon- 
ceivable, it should be provided for on a smaller scale 
by the teachers’ associations. The woman’s club 
can be enlisted. If the woman’s club would have 
a lecture by one teacher, the teachers’ association 
by another, and the school by another, it would 
make a good representation for a small community. 
Look after it now. 


WHY NOT LEAVE TEACHING FOR BETTER 
PAY? 


“If you are not satisfied with your pay for teach- 
ing. then take some other employment.” This is a 
common remark on the platform and in print. It is 
not easy to voice one’s sentiment on such an-expres- 
sion. It is not easy for anyone to change employ- 
ment, and least of all for a teacher. Tf one has fitted 
herself for deaching, if she is successful in it, if she 
enjoys it, she has no right to leave it simply for bet- 
ter pay, and she should not be required to stay in 
her chosen employment for less pay than her talent, 
skill. and devotion would be worth elsewhere. It is 
a legitimate argument for better pay for teachers 
that they are not so well paid as they would be under 
the same conditions in other equally honorable em- 
ployments. 


BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


There are an unusually large number of nominees 
for the eight places on the school board, and almost 


all are new names. All told there are but three old 
names,—Messrs. Burrill and Hastings, and Mrs. 
Duff, The Democratic ticket is unsupported by 
other organizations, while five of the other nominees 
have many endorsements. On the other hand, Bos- 
ton is a Democratic city by 15,000 plurality, which 
would seem to make their nominations equivalent to 
an election, but they have not had a complete tri- 
umph in the school board election for four years and 
more. Several circumstances favor them this year, 
and if they fail to elect the entire eight it will be 
because of an unusual awakening on the part of those 
Democrats who do not mix education and politics. 
The nominees, outside the three renominations, are 
unknown men and women to the general voting pub- 
lic. In this all tickets agree. 


NOTABLE RESOLUTIONS. 


The Northern Illinois Association, at its annual 
meeting November 6, passed the following resolu- 
tions:— 

Resolved, That the establishment and maintenance 
of public playgrounds and others means of healthy 
activity is a duty incumbent upon the civie body, to 
the end that the right attitude toward society may 
be preserved and developed in the child and in the 
future citizen. 

Resolved, That as the schoolhouse is the centre of 
intellectual activity in every community it should 
be made the centre of its social as well, where par- 
ents and children meet together to stimulate and en- 
large social sympathies and mutual helpfulness 
among all the elements of the social body. 

Resolved, That as the Stars and Stripes is the sym- 
bol of the republic which above all others protects 


the rights and considers the need of its children, the 


flag of the nation should be conspicuously displayed 
over every schoolhouse in the land. 


MISS EVANGELINE WHITNEY AND HER 
WORK. 


To superintend and make an eminent success of 
fifty-four vacation schools, sixty-four in-door play- 
grounds, nine open air playgrounds, seven piers, two 
afternoon roof playgrounds, eleven evening roof 
playgrounds, fifteen baths, and twenty-one evening 
recreation centres; to direct a staff of fifteen hundred 
assistants in the myriad details of their work; and to 
earn. a salary of $5,000 a year; is the gratifying 
achievement of Miss Evangeline E. Whitney of New 
York city. 

The thought recently expressed by Jacob Riis,— 
that the splendid city school buildings should be 
open all the time for the instruction and well-being 
of the people, is heartily shared by the Manhattan 
board of education, and has been extensively popu- 
larized by Miss Whitney’s work. 

‘To fit a boy or girl for a useful, money-earning 
trade in the summer morning hours, and to spend 
the leisure time of the afternoon and evening in sen- 
sible and useful social pursuits, is an ideal well worth 
cherishing and working out. 

Sewing, millinery, basketry, embroidery, knitting, 
crocheting, fret sawing, whittling, wood burning, 
chair caning, and weaving are some of tthe features 
of the vacation schools. And the exhibition of over 
150,000 specimens of the children’s work, as the 
summer schools closed, was a significant reward for 
the sane and liberal policy of the board of education 
toward this branch of municipal training. 

It is what Miss Whitney is, and is accomplishing 
that is the chief matter. But it is interesting to 
know that she is an Ohio woman by birth, and is a 
graduate of Oberlin Seminary. 


N. A. OFFICERS. 


One feature of the equipment of the N. E. A. is 
little known even to ithe active members or officer: 
of the association; viz., the offices of the permanent 
secretary at Winona, Minnesota. Until recently 
there was no adequate opportunity ‘for the secretary 
and his clerks to accomplish the work of the organi7- 


ation. When Dr. Irwin Shepard entered upon th: 
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duties of secretary, the demand for office space was 
not great, and the devoted one room in his house to 
the desks and documents. Like the famous camel, 
with his nose admitted, the N. E. A. crowded from 
room to room until the former residence lost its do- 
mestic character and assumed the proportions of a 
series Of business offices, inconvenient to the home 
and the office force alike. 

A year ago arrangements were made whereby a 
reasonable rent is paid by the N. E. A. and an addi- 
tion put upon the home by Mr. Shepard, which pro- 
vides six rooms, arranged in every regard for the spe- 
cial needs of the secretary, with cases, shelving, 
desks, sets of drawers, etc., all adapted to the needs 
of the office. 

I had supposed that I had some slight conception 
of the duties of the permanent secretary of the N. 
i. A., but it must be confessed that there was no 
justification for such an assumption. Ten thousand 
letters a year! ! The editing of a volume of more 
than a thousand pages, making a readable volume 
out of most unpromising material! But these are 
mere trifles in comparison with keeping the records 
of the active members and the handling of the rail- 
road coupons. From the Boston meeting there were 
36,000 railway coupons issued by scores of railroads, 
sold from a thousand stations. Each railroad will 
report monthly for about two years the returns it 
has received. Each road reports every ticket sold, 
and the station from which it was sold, together with 
the “Form and Number” of each ticket; in all, 
36,000 will be so reported. Mr. Shepard’s office must 
find the coupon called for by each ticket reported. 
It is a revelation merely to look wpon the 36,000 
classified coupons waiting to be called for. 

Then each of the 4,000 and more active members 
has a large envelope assigned him in which is every 
item regarding his membership. The year he be- 
came an active member, the slip he has filled out 
each year of his membership, which includes his ad- 
dress each year, and every added scholastic honor 
that has come to ‘him. These large envelopes, with 
all the data, are alphabetically arranged in cases 
made for them after the library catalog style. Not 
only are all the 4,000 and more active members thus 
catalogued, but every one who has ever been an ac- 
tive member retains his place in the catalog en- 
velope, so that already three large cases of drawers 
are required for these records. It will require 160 
pages of the “Volume of Proceedings” for the list of 
names of active members, unless it shall be deemed 
wise to omit them from the “Volume of Proceed- 
ings,” supplying them in a companion book. Inas- 
much as this list is of slight value when it is more 
than a year old, it seems needless to have our library 
shelves burdened with 160 pages of worthless mate- 
rial annually. 

All in all, the six rooms utilized by the secretary, 
his desks, the cases, volumes, circulars, and shipping 
room are an interesting study to one whose acquaint- 
ance with the association began thirty-four years ago. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The publication of Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
(General Bristow’s report on the postal frauds, with 
President Roosevelt’s memorandum of approval and 
recommendation, has occasioned a stir in political 
circles, although most of the facts contained in the 
report have been for some time matters of common 
knowledge. The report shows a well-organized sys- 
tem of corruption, penetrating several different 
branches of the postal service and originating at 
least ten years ago, and carried on up to the time 
that the investigation began. Unscrupulous em- 
ployees of the government have been in league with 
dishonest contractors to foist upon the department 
inferior supplies at extortionate prices, inflicting 
upon the treasury a loss many times the amount of 
their own pickings and stealings. 

* 

While the frauds took usually the form of bribery 
or blackmail, in the office of the assistant attorney- 
general of the department, under Mr. Tyner, they 
were of a still more demoralizing character, as they 
involved the withholding of “stop orders” upon the 
mail of investment companies, and various get-rich- 


quick schemes, which were swindling the public out 
of millions of dollars. ‘The net result of the investi- 
gations to date is that four officers and employees 
of the department have resigned and thirteen have 
been removed, while forty-four indictments have 
been found against thirty-one persons, ten of whom 
were connected with the department. The govern- 
ment is pressing the cases in the courts, where in- 
dictments have been found, but in some instances, 
the statute of limitations has prevented action. 
* * + 


A lively political interest is given to the report by 
the fact that General Bristow includes in his con- 
demnation former First Assistant Postmaster- 
General Perry 8S. Heath, who is at present secretary 
of the Republican National committee. “The trans- 
actions with which Mr. Heath’s name is associated, 
included the purchase of large numbers of worthless 
but costly automatic cashiers and time recorders. 
General Bristow avers that the evidence in these 
cases would have warranted the summary removal of 
Mr. Heath, but he adds that when it was laid before 
the district attorney, he did not think it a sufficient 
basis for an indictment. Mr. Heath denies all guilt, 
and is not inclined to relinquish his connection with 
the national committee of his party. 

* * * 

Mr. Cleveland’s emphatic refusal, under any cir- 
cumstances, to be again the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party for the Presidency, eliminates him en- 
tirely from the pre-convention discussion, for it is 
put in terms which do not admit of reconsideration 
There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Clevelend 
ever took seriously the mention of his name in this 
connection. If there were no other obstacles, it was 
manifest that his selection would only intensify the 
antagonisms which it is the wish of the Democratic 
leaders to remove. It seems probable that Judge 
Parker of New York and, ex-Secretary Olney of 
Massachusetts will be residuary legatees of the 
Cleveland sentiment. 

* 

General Reyes, the special Colombian commis- 
sioner, has not been much in the public eye since his 
arrival at Washington. He seems to have somehow 
learned discretion en route, and has steadily declined 
to be interviewed. He has encountered an unfore- 
seen difficulty in the refusal of Secretary Hay to 
enter into conference with him, save for the purpose 
of assisting to arrange terms of peace between 
Colombia and the young republic ef Panama. ‘This 
is the same as saying that, in order to gain a hearing 
from Secretary Hay, he must concede the very con- 
dition which ‘he has come to Washington to resist, 
namely, the independence of Panama. 

* * * 

The members of the provisional government of 
the republic of Panama signed the new canal treaty 
on the 2d of December. This was just a month, 
lacking one day, from the date of the peaceful revo- 
lution on the isthmus. It is rare that important his- 
torv is made so rapidly. It is not expected that 
there will be great delay in the senate in the rati- 
fication of the treaty. Talk there will be, as there 
always is, and plenty of criticism of the precipitancy 
of the administration, but the American people, 
without party distinctions, is too intent upon the be- 
ginning of this great enterprise be patient with 
obstruction for the sake of obs ion. That this 
fact is appreciated is indicated by the failure of the 
Democratic senators to agree upon a policy of op- 
position. The weakness of the opposition lies in the 
absence of any reasonable «alternative. 

* * * 

he action of Emperor William in withdrawing 
his offer of a cup fora trans-Atlantic yacht race in 
1904 is of interest outside of the yachting world, for 
it indicates a realization by the emperor of the un- 
certain condition of his health. The reason. given 
for the postponement of the proposed race until 1905 
is that the prolonged period of the emperor's actet 4 
ery, and the consequent accumulation of business, 
has kept him from seeing his yachting advisers to 
arrange details. News regarding the emperor's con- 
dition is given out but sparingly from Berlin, but it 
is clear that his recovery is still incomplete, and his 


progress disappointingly slow. 


fContinued from page 42.] 


“eruel clerk,” Rawson, with unmoved courage, for con- 
science’ sake. Across the breadth of two centuries and 
a half,—almost,—she comes to tell her story. 
Recitation——“‘Cassandra Southwick.” 
3.—-Here is little Red Riding Hood, prompt like her 
namesake, 


“. . . With kindly word and deed, 
To own the claim of all that need.” 


(A little girl, dressed as “Red Riding Hood,” comes 
forward with her basket of corn and nuts, and recites 
the poem by that name.) 

4.—Here is fair Mary Garvin, returned from the exile 
in which she had been born and bred, to take her 
mother’s place in the old home, and to protest ‘against 
the narrow and faithless interpretatisn of that mother’s 
ancestral creed. ’ 

(This may be given either as recitation or tableau, 
In the latter case, only a plain farmhouse interior may 
be shown, with at first only Farmer Garvin and his wife 
in the kitchen. Then Mary Garvin and her father 
knock and enter, and a simple pantomime will indicate 
their welcome.) 

5.—Here is “Maud Muller,” with her idyllic after-story 
of disappointed hope and futile dream. 

Tableau. 

6.—And here is the minister’s daughter, teaching a 
“Jesson of love.” 

Recitation—“The Minister’s Daughter.” 

7.—And after teaching a kindred lesson of charity and 
tolerance, and brushing aside the cobwebs of supersti- 
tion as they come, appear “The Witch’s Daughter,’ 
Mabel Martin, and her sister in persecution, “The Witch 
of Wenham.” 

Recitation—Hither of the poems named, or selections 
from both. The latter would best be shortened in any 
case. 

8.—And then “Marguerite,” the lovely exile from a 
sunnier land, who “had eaten her bitter bread” in an 
alien household, and done rough tasks with willing, un- 
accustomed hands in a land of strangers. 

Recitation-—“Marguerite.” 

9.—But a score of more rugged figures make us aware 
of their determination and achievement. Here are val- 
iant men, self-reliant, truth-loving, tyranny-hating, 
and God-fearing. Men capable of the sturdiest grasp of 
what they believe to be their rights, quick to see all that 
these rights imply, and, if need be, to pay their price. 
Seeing clearly, too, what truth, or duty, or country, or 
the need of the suffering or down-trodden or the help- 
less may demand of them, and yielding it with supreme 
surrender. They stand out from the grim or gracious 
setting the poet gives them with the distinctness of the 
figures of Rembrandt. Which of them can we forget? 
Not, surely, Abraham Davenport, fit representative of 
his time, and brother alike to the Puritan of England 
and the Pilgrim of Plymouth. We cannot spare his 
story. 

Recitation—‘‘Abraham Davenport.” 

10.—And after him we will summon the red man 
whom, and whose kin, Christianity claims. The two 
belong tegether, for only such a type of white man could 
be reflected in such a type of Indian. Let us have the 
story of “Nauhaught, the Indian Deacon.” 

Recitation—“‘Nauhaught.” 

11.—And from a kindred tradition, one of the many 
which the genius of Whittier has done so much to pre- 
serve, comes the tale of good Parson Avery. 

Recitation—‘The Swan-Song of Parson Avery.” 

12.—While here comes “folksy” Abram Morrison, with 
his broad, “pawky” wit. He must not pass us by. 

(A simple characterization of this quaint character 
may be attempted, with the poem asa guide. The 
humor lies in Abrani Morrison’s own words, rendered 
with as close an imitation of his probable dialect and 
gesture as possible. This personation should be given, 
if possible, to relieve the seriousness of some of the 
characters that precede and follow.) 

13.—Here is the rugged figure of John Underhill, one 
of the minor makers of American history. And here 
the heroic one of Conductor Bradley. 

Recitation—“Conductor Bradley.” 

14.—Here appear the scholarly Pastorious, “The Penn- 
sylvania Pilgrim”; here the saintly Andrew Rykman; 
here the figure so familiar to the poet’s own boyhood,— 
“The Quaker of the Olden Time”; here “The Old School- 
master”; and here “The Hero,” sans peur and sans re- 
proche. 

Recitation—“The Hero.” 

Our poet has sung, too, most worthily of the toiler. 
The service of the Ship-Builders, the Drovers, the Fish- 
ermen, the Lumbermen, and, over and over, that of the 
farmer, with still other for:as of labor familiar to him, 
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When but twenty-four, Ruskin astonished the 
artistic and literary world by his first great book— 
“Modern Painters.” He boldly challenged the ideas 
that had been prominent in painting before, and 
asserted that Turner was producing pictures that 
were bringing Art and Nature into unison. The sen- 
sation caused by this publication was intense, for it 
boldly assailed all that seemed settled and secure. 
So charmingly was the book written that it was in 
demand everywhere. Tennyson begged a copy of it. 
Sydney Smith acknowledged its great power. 

Six years later came his second great work, “The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ a book that shook 
the conventional ideas of building to their founda- 
tions, and awakened great hostility to the author. 
The seven lamps that alone could illuminate a great 
structure were Truth, Beauty, Power, Sacrifice, 
Obedience, Labor, Memory. 

“The Stones of Venice” next appeared, of which 
Charlotte Bronte said: “The Stones of Venice seem 
nobly laid and chiselled. How grandly the quarry 
of vast marbles is disclosed!” Is there anywhere in 
literature more beautiful word-painting than in the 
first chapter of this volume? A great writer has 
said that “tens of thousands of visitors see Venice 
through Ruskin’s eyes alone now.” 

“Sesame and Lilies” came next. This was a series 
of essays written in most brilliant style, and was the 
most popular of all his minor works. More than 
50,000 copies were sold. 

His “Crown of Wild Olives” was a collection of 
lectures given to working men, on such themes as 
“Work,” “War,” “Traffic,” and “The Future of Eng- 
land.” In this book he appears as the bold chal- 
lenger of many things to which British life was ac- 
customed and indifferent. 

Ruskin was now chosen as Professor of Art at Ox- 
ford, a post which he held for many years. So great 
was the throng at the initiation of his lectures that 
he had to go to the Sheldonian theatre for accom- 
modation. 

Then came a mental breakdown that interrupted 
the preparation of his next great work—“Fors 
Clavigera.” This volume contained ninety-six letters 
on almost every subject, and often without much 
coherence, though there are passages in it of great 
brilliancy. Occasionally, Ruskin may here be secn 
at his best asa master of English. The book is 
largely a satire on modern vices, ignorance, and vul- 
garities, but it is at times too much the language of 
a scold. Ruskin had lost faith in his times. 

Professor Eliot Norton of Harvard suggested to 
him that he write the reminiscences of his own life, 
and he followed the suggestion in “Praeterita.” It 
is largely an autobiography, and is profoundly inter- 
esting. 

Ruskin became a Socialist of a certain type. He 
maintained that each should live for all. He in- 
herited $750,000 from his father’s estate, but he gave 
it all away in the course of years. He founded a 
Socialistie community, “The Guild of St. George.” 
but grand though it was in conception, it did not live 
but a little time, and its failure sorely disappointed 
and even embittered his latest vears. 

In deference to his expressed wish, no black was 
allowed at his funeral. Bright, rich colors were con- 
spicuous instead. Commenting on this, Mr. Harri- 
son save: “Let there be no black about our memory 
of him: so say.all of us who love a beautiful nature, 
and honor a rare genius.” 

It is an interesting fact that cannot rudely be 
passed by, that Ruskin attributed “the best part” of 
his taste in literature to his early reading of the 


English Bible. 


“The seal, once laid on pliant wax, 
Stamps its own image, cancelled never; 
The teacher’s lineaments on the soul 
Their vivid impress leave forever. 
Lay careful hand on head and heart, 
While waits the youth at*life’s fair portal; 
So shall your work, in beauty wrought, 
Be beauty, stamped with life immortal.” 
Samuel Francis Smith, 
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and some still common to us, have had fit recognition in 
his verse. 

Recitation—Last five stanzas of “The Lumbermen.” 

15.—In his verse, too, are diverse and gracious types 
of womanhood. There is Barbara Freitchie, instinct 
with patriotic ardor, and making for herself, almost, a 
place in history, if no niche of accredited fact had be- 
fore been hers. 

Tableau. 

16.—Here are types as wide apart as the serene and 
saintly figure of “My Mother’s Friend” and “The 
Women Who Went from Dover.” 

Recitation—“How the Women Went from Dover.” 

17.—Here is the picture of fair Amy Wentworth, and 
its companion-portrait of “The Countess.” Here is she 
who was “banished from Massachusetts.” Here, the 
two Elizabeths,—she of Thuringia, and the investiture 
of half-childish miracle, and she of England, 

“In modest raiment faultless as her life.” 
Recitation—“The Two Elizabeths,”—abbreviated. 
18.—While we may but glance at the household 

“Snow Bound” to vouchsafe to us their gentle acquaint- 
ance, or at that group that tented on the beach, while 
to a large and good company who might rightfully claim 
our attention we can give no mention at all. 

They have spoken to us in the poet’s stead to-day. 
To them and to him we owe a debt that must always be 
uncanceled, save as we pay it in the coin of his own 
realm.—in deeds and lives to which his words and life 
still win us. 

Closing recitation, poem by Phoebe Cary, “John 
Greenleaf Whittier.” 


A CORRECTION. 


Dear Journal: Literary Brevities, page 336, are not 
always Historical Verities. Surely John Quincy Adams 
did not “vote against the Louisiana Purchase.” True, 


he thought it unconstitutional. 
_ Truly yours, 


Defiance, O. . J. J. Burns. 


BRIDGING AFRICAN STREAMS. 


The American bridge-builder seems to be getting 
everywhere. Not long ago, we were fascinated by the 
thrilling story of his spanning a deep and dangerous 
gorge in Burmah, and taking all his materials with him 
from Pennsylvania to do it. And now, the Ameriean 
Bridge company of Philadelphia is busy constructing 
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“Has the real German atmosphere.” 

“ Takes the student into the heart of German life.” 
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ALDRICH and FOSTER’S 
French Reader 


A new book adapted to accompany or follow 
elementary grammatical work in second- 
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An opinion from Josepn S. Forp, Professor of 
French, Phillips-Exeter Academy : — 
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twenty-seven bridges—smaller and larger—on the 
Uganda railroad in East Central Africa, and getting 
more than half a million dollars for the work. In what 
out-of-the-way part of the planet shall we hear of him 
next? 


EXPECT THE BEST THINGS. 
If you want to get the most out-of life, just make up your mind that you were made to be happy, that 
you are a happiness-machine as well as a work-machine, and that no one shal] rob you of real enjoyment, no 
matter what your environment, whether you are rich or poor, free or enslaved by circumstances.—O. S. 
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In grading, typography, illustrations, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR, AND 
ANIMAL STUDIES. By Wuliam J. Long, semana 
“School of the Woods,” “Beasts of the Field,” “Fowls 
ot the. Air,” “Woodfolk Series,” ete. Illustrated 
py Charles Copeland. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
230 pp. With a glossary of Indian names. Price, $1.50. 
To those who have read Mr. Long’s former publica- 

tions and have heard the substance of them given in his 

jectures, NO word of commendation for this book is 
needed to attract them to it. As in his other volumes 
his sketches are reproduced either from his own note 
pook or from memory, and almost without exception the 
incidents and observations have passed under his own 
eyes, though in many cases confirmed by the testimony 
cf others’ observation. The names that he uses in this 
nook as well as in his others are those given by the Mili- 
cete Indians, and represent usually some sound or sugges- 
tion of the animals themselves, There are some dozen 
or more full-page illustrations, besides from one to three 
sketches on each page. This volume will not in any 
sense detract from the enviable reputation which Mr. 

Long has had as a writer for some time. 

Those who have followed Mr. Long’s lectures and the 
criticisms of John Burroughs, may suspect the influence 
of the latter in this book. While it has not the appear- 
ance of a defence, yet no other volume shows such un- 
usual care on Mr. Long’s part in verifying his incidents, 
and even waiting years before publication, so as to be 
able to cite the corroboration of others. 


ROBIN HOOD: HIS BOOK. By Eva March Tappan, 
author of “In the Days of Alfred the Great,” etc. Il- 
justrated by Charlotte Harding. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Cloth. 267 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The author has gathered from old poems and old Eng- 
lish folk-stories the legends concerning Robin Hood and 
his merry men of Sherwood Forest, and has retold them 
in a fresh and delightful way, making Robin Hood more 
fascinating and picturesque than ever. The.writer has 
a keen sense of humor, the legends are lighted’ up by it, 
and her style is admirably suited for the quaint and en- 
_joyable retelling of these old folk-stories. Both young 
and old will like the book. Miss Harding has sup- 
plemented the author’s fascinating work with a series of 
charming and characteristic pictures. These all have 
full-page pictures in color. 

Regarding the legends Miss Tappan herself says that 
she has not serupled to wander away from the exact in- 
cident to add that story between the lines, which the 
simple words of the ballad have brought to her without 
effort on her part. In this she has followed the same 
course that she did in “Old Ballads in Prose.” 

A WATCHER IN THE WOODS: By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Illustrated by Bruce Horsfall. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 84 cents. 

To be complimented by so gifted a naturalist as John 
Burroughs is an honor indeed. And Mr. Sharp has had 
such an honor done him, because of his accurate study 
and portrayal of wild life. No one can read the pretty 
little volume so happily named in its title without think- 
ing that the anthor has merited the honor. His obser- 
vation of birds and squirrels, of rabbits and toads, of 
foxes and muskrats, has been that of a patient watcher. 
And he has the art of registering his observations in a 
way entrancingly interesting to those fond of Nature 
studies. It is actually pathetic to read of the hardships 
of the birds in the bitter cold, the darkness and storm of 
a wild, wintry night. And the more than fifty illustra- 
tions by Mr. Horsfal]l delightfully illuminate the text at 
every turn, and prove how cleverly a picture may serve 
and aid a fact. 

THE NATURE STUDY IDEA. By Professor L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Beautifully illustrated. Price, $1.00, net. 

And still the wonder grows that any man can find 
time to know so much about all sides of nature life, to 
he so accurate in all his observations, so complete in all 
the detailed information, and so uniformly entertaining, 
without sacrificing fact or dealing in fancy. 

This interesting volume is an illuminating and sug- 
gestive study of the new movement, originating in the 
common schools, to put the child into sympathy with 
nature and his environment, to the end that his life may 
be stronger and more resourceful. This movement re- 
lates education directly to the life that the pupil is to 
live. It is a fundamental, epoch-making movement. It 
is a revolt from mere science-teaching in the grades and 
from all perfunctoriness in school work. It is the full 
expression of personality. It is not the mere addition 
of certain studies to a curriculum, but the inspiration of 
a new point of view in education. More than any other 
recent movement, it will touch the masses with a new 
educational impulse. 

STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Professor John Firman 
Coar of Adelphi College. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 400 pp. Price, $2.50, net. 

German literature in the past century was exceedingly 
prolific, as well as able. But Professor Coar recognizes 
‘hat a complete study of that literature was a large con- 
'ract. So he contents himself in this volume with re- 
‘lewing only such literature as went towards the mak- 
ing of the democratic spirit in the land of the Teuton. 
he last century saw-Germany advance from a number 
of petty states to a great united nation. And at the 
“ame time that power was being centralized there were 
many significant movements—such as Socialism—to have 
cower more widely diffused. Professor Coar follows the 
‘ead of these movements for a wider democracy in Ger- 

many, and shows us how they have expressed themselves 
in poems, novels, and philosophies of the Fatherland 
durine the century. The lvric poetry of Arndt, the 
‘omantie poetry of Thiand, the constructive poetry of 
Herel, the novel of Splelhagen, and tha philosophy of 


Heine, the professor carefully reviews, and credits them 
with moving the German people far forward in the path 
of democracy, such as any true American welcomes as a 
national ideal worth holding. 


THE POEMS OF ALICE AND PHOEBE CARY. With 
Introduction and Notes. By Katharine Lee Bates, pro- 
fessor in Wellesley College. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Portrait frontispiece. 512 pp. 12mo. 
Cloth. Astor Edition. Price, 60 cents. 

This volume is made up of material contained in the 
four original issues of poems by Alice and Phoebe Cary, 
from 1850 fo 1855. The original texts have been scrup- 
ulously reproduced under the editorship of Professor 
Katharine Lee Rates of Wellesley. A copy of the 1850 
volume in the Boston public library, a leading source, 
has certain manuscript emendations, which suggest, by 
their character, an author’s corrections. These emenda- 
tions, possibly by Phoebe Cary, are retained in the foot- 
notes. The editor contributes a thirty-page introduc- 
tion, and complete footnotes indicating the source of 
each poem, and other needful data. 

MORE BASKETS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. By 
Mary ‘White, who has previously written ‘How to 
Make Baskets,” which has gone through five editions. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1.00, net. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Basketry is no fad and it must not be allowed to be 
assailed or neglected as such. Basketry is an admirable 
exercise in school or out; it is educative, it is valuable, 
it is genuinely delightful. For school discipline, for 
mental training, for recreation, for manual skill, for eye 
training, for artistic effect, it is a highly important 
branch of school work. No one person has contributed 
more to the promotion of this study than has Miss Mary 
White, the success of whose first volume has led to this 
companion work, which treats of more advanced basket- 
making. Shapes and weaves of greater beauty and in- 
tricacy are descrihed, with new appliances, unusual ma- 
terials, the making of mats and chair seats, and number- 
less other matters, about many of which the readers of 
the initial volume have written for information. Con- 
tents: I., Centres and Weaves; II., Flower Baskets; ITI., 
Baskets for Praciical Use; IV., Hanging Baskets; V., 
Square Baskets; VI., How to Rush-Seat Chairs; VII., 
Raffia and Palm-Leaf Hats: VIII., Raffia Basketry; IX., 
Palm-Leaf Basketry; X., A Few Hints on Dyeing; XI., 
Unusual Materials. 

FANNY BURNEY (MADAME D’ARBLAY). By Austin 
Dobson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 216 pp. 
This is one of the series of ‘“‘English Men of Letters,” 

edited by Jobn Morley. The subject of this pleasing 

sketch was an English woman of culture, who for a 

time was an attendant on rovalty, and whose diary made 

the life of the court seem very real and very human. 

In after vears she married D’Arblay, one of the “Emi- 

gres” during the French Revolution. Her two chief 

works were “Evalina” and “Cecilia..”” Defamed as a 

writer by some hostile critics, Lord Macaulay entered 

the lists in her defence, and aided greatly in making her 
famous by his advocacy of her works. Mr. Dobson tells 
his story with true literary acumen and discrimination. 

THE HYMNAL FOR SCHOOLS. Edited by Charles 
Taylor Ives, organist and choir master, First Congrega- 
tional church, Montclair, N. J.. and Raymond Hunt- 
ington Woodman, organist and choir master, First 
Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and musical di- 
rector Packer Collegiate Institute. New York: Novello, 
Ewer & Co. 230 pp. Full cloth. 

The compilers of this hymnal have been guided en- 
tirely by a desire to lead young people to a fuller appre- 
ciation of the beauty and helpfulness of the best hymns 
of the church. A tune capable of perfectly expressing a 
particular hymn can hardly be written as a piece of 
music merely; it is the result of an inspiration arising 
out of a sympathetic understanding of the meaning and 
spirit of the hymn. The hymn is really what is sung, 
and therefore should never be belittled by association 
with a tune below it in dignity, or inadequate to express 
its sentiment. Thus the first requisite of a hymnal is 
a worthy sélection of hymns; and the second, a.gather- 
ing of genuinely musical tunes, as far as possible com- 
posed for the hymns to which they are set. Pleasing 
melody, with simple and scholarly harmony, appropri- 
ately expressive of the sentiment of the hymn, has been 
the leading principle of this compilation. Gathered by 
men whe have had extended experience as organists, 
church choir masters and musical trainers of children, 
and criticised and revised by masters of some of the best 
schoois, and musical directors of some of the most suc- 
cessful Sunday schools, the book has been made, not on 
theory, but along the lines of practical demand. The 
paper, typography, and binding correspond with the re- 
fined taste characterizing the contents. 


AESOP’S FABLES IN RHYME FOR CHILDREN. By 
Richardson D. White and Margaret D. Longley. Derc- 
orated by Charles Livingstone Bull. Akron, O.: The 
Saalfield Publishing Company. Quarto Boards. Price, 
$1.25. 

These authors have rewritten in rhyme fifty of Aesep’s 
fables, and illustrated each with a full-page illustration. 
The fables are put in such form that they will certainly 
interest children, as well as many of a larger growth. 
Tt is an excellent book for the holidays and should find a 
large sale. 

IN GNOME MAN’S LAND. By O. H. Von Gottschalk. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Cloth 
54 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

“Vegetable Land” is a new realm for the little folk, 
and here thev are delightfully introduced to its manifold 
wonders as they follow Willie in his adventures through 
it under the guidance of “the sly little gnome.” The 
queer inhabitants.—the carrots, the beets. the potatoes, 
the cuetimbers, the radishes, etc.—are all graphically 
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The Southworth-Stone Arithmetics. By Gor- 
' DON A. SouTHWORTKH, Superintendent of Schools, 
Somerville, Mass., and Joun C. Srong, Associate 
Professor of Mathematics, tihe Michigan State 
Normal College. No teacher should change arith- 
metics until these books have been examined. 
Professor Stone’s Monograph on the teaching of arith- 
metic (just published) will be sent on application. 
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and ingeniously portrayed by the author in the three- 
quarters page illustrations, which are on every page. To 
add to the pleasure of reading, the story is told in rhyme. 
POEMS OF TENNYSON. Chosen and edited with an 

introduction by Henry Van Dyke. Boston: Ginn & 

Co. Cloth. 462 pp. 

Tennyson himself published twenty-six volumes of his 
works and the task of condensing these twenty-six vol- 
umes into one is difficult and delicate. Seven years 
have elapsed since Dr. Van Dyke planned and began his 
work on this present volume, and now that it is com- 
pleted, he presents the public with a book which, “mak- 
ing due allowance for the necessary limitation, the in- 
evitable omissions’—to quote from his introduction—he 
hopes fairly presents “material for a study of Tennyson’s 
method and manner as a poet, and an appreciation of 
that which is the central body of his poetic works.” 
There are 1386 selections, chosen from all fields of his 
poetry, except the drama. These are so classified as to 
show the variety of his work, the growth of his art, and 
the quality of his poetry. The divisions of the classifi- 
cations are: (1) Melodies and, Pictures; (2) Ballads, 
Idyls and Character Pieces; (3) Selections from Epic 
Poems; and (4) Personal and Philosophical Poems. The 
text is, with one exception, that of the poet’s latest re- 
vision, which is at once Tennyson’s own preference and 
the best version. Dr. Van Dyke’s introduction covers 
100 pages and fully accomplishes its aim of “really in- 
troducing the reader to the study of the poems.” Its six 
divisions are : (1) Tennyson’s Place in the Nineteenth 
Century: (2) An Outline of Tennyson’s Life; (3) Tenny- 
son's Use of His Sources; (4) Tennyson’s Re- 
vision of His Text, (5) Classification of Tennyson’s 
Poems; and (6) The Qualities of Tennyson’s Poems. 
Aside from its contents, the book is in appearance most 
pleasing, which offers an added inducement for possess- 
ing it. The illustrations, though few, are charming. 


THE CHRIST STORY. By Eva March Tappan, author 
of “Old Ballads in Prose,” “Our Country’s Story,” etc. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Profusely  illus- 
trated. Crown, 8vo. Price, $1.50, net. Postage extra. 
The cry for more and better religious influence in the 

publie schools must have some distinct and deep-seated 

origin. There is not the faintest trace of a purpose, 
however concealed, on anybody’s part, to have his form 
or phases of religion imposed or impressed upon anyone 
else. All that the present agitation signifies is a well- 
matured plan to have some way devised whereby one’s 
own children can be impressed with the characteristics of 
the religious belief of the parents in some more effective 
way than is done at present. The children do not hear 
preaching. The Sunday school work, as a rule; is cause 
for humiliation, if not for chagrin. While we are hoping 

and planning for better things, it is a delight to have a 

book like “The Christ Story,” available for the children 

at home 

Miss Tappan, who has high rank among writers for 
children, has told the story of the Saviour from the An- 
nunciation to the Ascension in simple, dignified language. 
She has kept also a clear stream of narrative, following 
the order of events in the life of Christ, and adding what 
is almost indispensable for children—certain incidental 
description of the country, bits of explanation’ about 
manners, customs, usages, costumes, ways of speech, and 
so on. These interpolations are so skillfully introduced, 
so neatly woven into the texture of the story, as to make 
a vivid narrative, reverent in tone. , 

Especial care has been given to the matter of illustra- 
tion. There are about forty-five full-page reproductions 
of masterpieces of the great classic and modern artists, 
and twenty-five half-title pages having smaller pictures 
from the same sources set in appropriate borders de- 
signed by Emil Pollak. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Dennis Fogarty.” By Lord Gilhooley. Price, 80 cents. — 
“Friendship.” By Ruth Ogden. Price, 50cents. New York: Frederick 


A. Stokes Company. 
“School Management.” By Samuel T. Dutton. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 

“Common Sense Didactics.” By Henry Sabin. Chicago: Rand, 
MecNal y & Co. 

“Travels in Europe and America.” By C. E. Bolton, Price, $1.50. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“physical Laboratory Manual.” By H.N. Chute. Price, 80 cents, 
New York: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette” Edited by E. E. Hale, Jr. Price, 
15 cents. New York: University Publishing Gompany. 

“2.500 Questions in U.S History.” By H. C. Symonds. Price, £0 
cents. New York: Wm. Beverley Harison. 

“Napoleon the First.” By Auguct Fournier. Edited by E.G. Bourne. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
By Alice Moree Earle. 


“Two Centuries in Costume.” (2 vols.) 


Price. 25.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Stories of the Ancient Greeks.” By Charles D. Shaw. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

“The Natural Number Primer.” By David Gibbs. New York: 
American Book Company. 

“The Evolution of the Elementary Schools.” By James C, Green- 
ough. Price, $1.20.— ‘The Book of the Short Story.” By A. Jessup 
and H.8. Canby. Price, $1.10.—‘Present College Questions.” B 
Presidents Eliot, Harper, and Butler, and Dean West. Price, 81.00. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Glimpses of Truth.’ Bv Rt. Rev. J. L, Spalding. Price, £0 cents. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

“The Moth Book” By W, J, Holland, Price, $4.00, New York; 


Noybljeday, Page & Co, 
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Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restiul 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, l’rovidence, .t.I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 


Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 


Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 


Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 


Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 


Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 


Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 


December 26: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 


December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 


December 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 

On or about December 26: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, Ocala. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 

On or about December 27: Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, Waco. 

December 28-31: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
December 28-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Cincinnati, O. 
December 27-31: Iowa State Teachers’ 

Association, Des Moines. 
December 28-30: Louisiana State Public 
School Teachers’ Association, Ruston. 
December 29-30: New York Training 
Teachers’ Conference, Syracuse. 

December 29-31: Arkansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. President, W. 
A. Crawford, Philadelphia. 

December 29-31: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Aberdeen. 

December 29-31: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Anaconda. 

December 29-30-31: Michigan 
Teachers’ Association, Ann Arbor. 

December 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 

December 29-31: Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. 

December 30-31: - Southern Educational 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

December 30-January 1: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

December 30-January 3: California 
Teachers’ Association) Pacific Grove. 

December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 


State 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. The annual meeting of 
the Cumberland County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held November 20. The 
meeting was opened with Mr. Parmenter 
as chairman, who introduced W. S. Mon- 
roe, Ph. D., of Westfield (Mass.) Nor- 
mal school, who spoke on the subject: 
“Defectives.” 

Following Mr. Monroe’s address, Rev. 
J. W. Magruder, D. D., of the Chestnut- 
street Methodist church gave a talk on 
“The Master Teacher.” 

Then came the department conferences. 
Superintendent Payson Smith of Rum- 
ford Falls was in charge of that on 
“Rural Schools.” J. W. McDonald, agent 
of the Massachusetts board of education, 
spoke upon the topic: “Habit as an Aim 
in Education.” 

Miss M. Grace Fickett of the Gorham 
Normal school spoke upon the topic: 
“How to cultivate the sentence sense and 
an appreciation of good literature.” 

In the afternoon Mary I. Lovejoy of 
Malden, Mass., spoke upon “Educative 
Desk Work”: Walter Sargent of the 
Massachusetts board of education, upon 
“Artistic School Work,’’ and Paul H. 
Hanus, Ph. D., Harvard College, upon 
“Our Faith in Education.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. The ninth annual dairy 
school of the New Hampshire College of 
agriculture and Mechanic Arts will open 
on Tuesday, January 5, and continue ten 
weeks, closing on March 15. 

The object of this school will be to fur- 
nish a broad and substantial foundation 
for those who would become successful as 
creamery managers and dairy farmers. 
All available space in the dairy building 
will be occupied by the various forms of 
separators and other dairy appliances, 
which will be for the use of dairy stu- 
dents. 

The subjects to be considered are those 
which have a practical bearing on the 
everyday affairs connected with the va- 
rious branches of the dairy industry, and 
will include a study of the conditions cov- 
ering the production of milk and the man- 
ufacturing of milk into other products, 
milk testing, dairy bacteriology, the 
chemistry of milk and butter, and the use 
of dairy machinery. The stibject of the 
dairy farm will also be considered, and 
will include the study of the breeds of 
dairy cattle, their care and management 
and a discussion of the more common 
diseases, their causes and the methods of 
treatment. Special attention will be 
given to the subject of feeds and feeding. 
A careful study will be made of the differ- 
ent dairy feeds and their value in a feed- 
ing ration. Practice will also be given in 
computing and compounding rations for 
dairy animals. 

CANDIA. An innovation in school ex- 
hibitions was introduced at the end of the 
fall term. All the schools of the town 
were assembled in the town hall, which 
was crowded by visitors. The class exer- 
cises were a treat to all, especially those 
who had never visited the school rooms. 
It will probably be an annual affair. 


VERMONT. 

The teachers’ institutes to be held in 
Rutland county by State Superintendent 
of Education Walter /. Ranger are at 
the following places: Wallingford, De- 
cember 8; Poultney, December 9; Pitts- 
ford, December 10; Brandon, December 

Superintendent of Schools F. B. Van 
Ornum of Cheshire. Mass., recently vis- 
ited Vermont in search of teachers for 
his schcols. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. George W. M. Hall, principal 
of the Washington Allston school dis- 


; trict, died December 6 at his home in 


Allston. He had been sick a little more 
than a week, and death was caused by a 


complication of kidney. disease and 


stomach trouble. He leaves a wife and 
one daughter. 

Mr. Hall was sixty-seven years old and 
was born in Maine. He was graduated 
from Bowdoin College, came to Boston 
just after the Civil war, and in 1866 was 
given a position as teacher in the public 
schools. For some time he was the 
master of the old Mayhew school in the 
West End. In 1875 Mr. Hall went to 
Brighton as a teacher, but within a year 
or two was made principal of the Wash- 
ington Allston school and had held the 
position ever since. The district includes 
the Washington Allston grammar school, 
the Bennett primary school and the 
North Brighton grammar school. 

Mr. Hall was a hard worker. He was 
held in high esteem by those who came 
in touch with him and was considered 
one of the most efficient instructors in 
the city. He was the father of the 
teachers’ retirement fund bill, which was 
passed a few years ago. 

At a meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Chemistry Teachers, held in 
the Institute of Technology engineering 
building December 5, these officers were 
elected: President, L. C. Smith; vice- 
president, A. S. Perkins; secretary, H. 
Tiishbee: treasurer, BE. F. Holden; execu- 
tive committee, N. H. Black, Miss Laura 
P., Patten, G. W. Earle. After hearing a 
report of the committee on high school 
course of study by A. S. Perkins. the 
meeting listened to a symposium of ad- 
dresses by the following persons: K. 
W. Thompson, Wilhelm Segerblom, Sid- 
ney Peterson, Dr. H. P. Talbot, Miss E. 
V. Sampson, Miss H. M. Lambert, Miss 
L. P. Patten, and Dr. F. J. More. 


NORTHAMPTON. The Thanksgiving 
offerings at orthampton were rather 
unique this year, especially from the pub- 
lic schools. At the suggestion of Super- 
intendent Carfrey the pupils of the public 
schools were allowed to make offerings 
which were distributed to the city’s 
worthy poor and also to the Old Ladies’ 
Home. The superintendent had: in tho 
past arranged with a few of the rooms to 
bring offerings for distribution, and pu- 
pils had responded willingly. No contri- 
bution of money is permitted, but the 
pupils are given the privilege to contrib- 
ute articles of food as well as clothing. 
No one is asked to give; instead, the gifts 
are purely voluntary and each pupil may 
give as little or as much as he desires. 
The gift of a single apple, bunch of 
celery, or a potato is considered as fav- 
orably as a more generous offering. 'The 
idea is constantly kept before the pupils 
that the giving is purely voluntary. It 
was thought well this vear to extend the 
privilege to all schools of the city, and, in 
all cases it was to be known beforehand 
how the goods were to be disposed of. 
The offerings were numerous, some 
schools contributing as much as four and 
five express wagon loads. The gifts 
ranged from potatoes and apples to 
canned goods, fruit to meats and even 
clothing and fuel. Several worthy fam- 
flies were made happy and thankful. The 
Old Ladies’ Home received its full share 
of the gifts. By this method the children 
are taught that giving to others is a real 
part of life. 

WESTFIELD. Will S. Monroe of the 
Westfield Normal school has been invited 
to England by the British Child Study 
Association to be its guest and leading 
speaker at the annual conference in Lon- 
don during the second week of May. On 
account of his school duties it will be im- 
possible for him to be absent at that 
time and he has been obliged to decline 
the invitation. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. A very interesting meet- 
ing of the Norwich Principals’ Club was 
held on Saturday at the Broadway school. 
‘Discipline’ was the subject for consid- 
eration. Mr. Rossiter spoke on “The 
Need of Discipline,” and Mr. Fausey on 
“Self-Government.” There was a gen- 
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 Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental] and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. Itis not a secret or patent medicine; 
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Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
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the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
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BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
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eral discussion of the subject, in which 
all present participated. 

HARTFORD. The annual meeting of 
the trustees of the Connecticut Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild was held at the capitol. 
Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Nathan Lee Bishop, Norwich; vice- 
presidents, Charles B. Jennings, New 
London, and Miss Mary M. Harris, Hart- 
ford; recording secretary, John G. Lewis, 
New Haven; financial secretary, Miss 
Carrie E. Hopkins, Norwich; treasurer, 
Charles L. Ames, Hartford; trustees, 
Nathan L. Bishop, Norwich, C. B. Jen- 
nings, New London, Solon P. Davis, 
Hartford, Mary M. Harris, Hartford, John 
G. Lewis, New Haven, Joseph R. French, 
New Haven, Susan S. Sheridan, New 
Haven, W. W. Porter, Bridgeport, Sipsco 
Stevens, Stamford, Strong Comstock, 
Danbury, Mary J. Brown, Winsted, Rosa 
G. Weston, Rockville, Joseph H. Sperry, 
Clinton, Annie E. House, Hartford. The 
principal business was the discussion of 
three amendments relating to member- 
ship. 


Announcements of the Cornell Sum- 
mer Session for 1904 are at hand. We 
note that the nature work, supported for 
two years at state expense and then dis- 
continued, has been made a part of the 
regular program under Professor L. H. 
Bailey, the new head of the department 
of agriculture. 
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Speculative and Investment Ac- 
counts Solicited, 


Direct Wires. Exceptional Equip- 
ment for Rapid Execution of 


orders. 


MARKET LETTER SENT FREE. 


The desire to increase one’s in- 
come is universal and is to be 
commended. Frugality is the 
stepping-stone tu wealth. 

As the mind of youth is better 
deyeloped by one interested and 
conversant with modern methods 
rather than by antique forms, so 
may your interests be more care. 
fully looked after if an expert 
Broker who makes eave 
investments” a specialty, is em- 
ployed. 

Safety is the first essential to 
be considered when investing 
savings. in this connection we 
call your attention to our Firm, 
and solicit correspondence per- 
taining to Stock Investment, 
either for cash vor on suitable 
margin. Same being satisfactory 
to you, @ share of your patron 
age will be highly esteemed. 

We have aselected list of Stand. 
ard Stocks that will return very 
much higher rates of interest 
than can be obtained from Sav- 
ings Banks, and which we regard 
equally safe, 


We guarantee the same rate of inter- 
est for one vear on any investment 
we advise, 


We furnish a Chart showing course of prices 
which will be found both instructive and interest 
ing. This will be sent to any address free upon 
request. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY, The annual con- 
vention of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland+was held in Ear] hall, Co- 
lumbia University, November 27 and 28. 

These officers were unanimously 
elected: President, Truman J. Bachus, 
president of Packer, Institute, Brooklyn; 
secretary, Dr. Arthur H. Quinn of the 
University of Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
Professor John B. Kiesser of the Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Pennsylvania. 

At the educational museum of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, during the 
week of November 30 there was given an 
exhibit of mathematical appliances, which 
was of great interest. The exhibit con- 
tained a loan of 300 portraits of famous 
mathematicians from the large collection 
of 1,000 sueh portraits owned by Profes- 
sor David Eugene Smith. This is sup- 
posed to be the largest collection of this 
kind ever made, and represents a dozem 
years of collecting. There are also ex- 
hibited about 100 autographs of such 
famous mathematicians as Gauss, The 
Bernoullis, Lagrange, Legendre, Cauchy, 
Sylvester, Euler and Monge. These are 
selections from over 2,000 autographs of 
famous mathematicians in the collection 
of Professor Smith. In the way of ap- 
paratus, a large collection is being made 
of such models and other pieces as are 
usable in the teaching of mathematics 
from the first grade in the primary de- 
partment through the last grade of the 
high school. One of the interesting fea- 
tures is the exhibit of apparatus contrib- 
iting to the same element of early mathe- 
matics. More advanced pieces of mate- 
rial, such as caleulating machines and 
models for the teaching of solid geometry 
and trigonometry, are also shown. There 
Is alsoa considerable exhibit of rare 
mathematical books and manuscripts 
from the library of George A. Plimpton. 
Esq., of New York City, and from the li- 
brary of Columbia University. 

The Women Principals’ Association of 


New York City gave a reception to its 
friends and members, November 21, at 
which many noted educational people 
were present. President Henry A. Rogers 
was the guest of honor. The occasion 
was one of rare enjoyment and interest. 

The department of public instruction of 
New York has issued the following bulletin :— 

It is my sad duty to announce the death 
of our friend and co-worker, Dr. Isaac 
H. Stout, who for the past eighteen years 
has been associated with the institute 
work of this department, as conductor 
and as supervisor. At sunrise on Mon- 
day, November 9, after a long but hope- 
less struggle, his strong, brave spirit took 
its flight, leaving us but the memory of a 
busy, useful life. 

It is needless to recount to those who 


- knew and loved him the sterling qualities 


of head and heart which endeared Dr. 
Stout to us all, and which equipped him 
to render such efficient and unselfish ser- 
vice to the cause of education. To me his 
death is a personal loss which I cannot 
fully estimate. A long friendship with- 
out a break became so intimate and ten- 
der that I must publicly acknowledge my 
indebtedness to and my dependence upon 
him through all these busy years. 

At 2.30 o’clock on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, November 11, a simple, but 
very impressive, funeral service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Remick of Geneva, in the 
Reformed Church of Farmer, Seneca 
county, the village where Dr. Stout passed 
his boyhood days, and where in his early 
manhood, as principal of the village 
school, he made a lasting impression of 
his worth as teacher and friend. The 
church was filled by the companions of 
his early life and the friendg of his later 
years, including many of his intimate as- 
sociates in the department of public in- 
struction. He was laid to rest in the 
family lot in the village cemetery, the 
members of the State Institute faculty 
acting as bearers. 

Believing that his associates in the 
state department of public instruction 
desire an opportunity to give public ex-' 
pression of their respect for Dr. Stout, and 
confident that many of those throughout 
the state who have been encouraged to 
nobler endeavor by his words of cheer 
and inspiration are moved by the same 
desire, I have decided to arrange a memo- 
rial service, to be held in the offices of 
the department of public instruction on 
Monday afternoon, the twenty-third of 
November, at three o’clock. I hope that 
many of the educators of the state, who 
have for so many years been associated 
with Dr. Stout, will be able to be present 
on that occasion, and unite in giving ex- 
pression to their high esteem of him who 
has gone, but whose works will live. 

Charles R. Skinner, 
State Superintendent. 


SYRACUSE. The fourth annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Training 
Teachers’ conference will be held in the 
high school building, December 29 and 30. 
Monday evening, December 28, at 7.30, a 
reception will be given by the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce to all visitors at- 
tending the various educational meetings. 
This reception will be held at the new 
high school building. 

At &.15, the same evening, and in the 
the same building, the members of the 
conference and their friends are invited 
to assemble in one of the large assembly 
rooms for an hour of social intercourse. 

The questions for the query box should 
be sent to Mr. Lang or the president, on 
or before adjournment, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29. 

NEW JERSEY. 


The Bayonne Teachers’ Association has 
had two very attractive programs so far 
this year. At the October meeting Dr. A. 
E. Winship spoke on “Twentieth Century 
Standards,” and at the November meet- 
ing Dr. John Dwyer, district superintend- 
ent, New York city, spoke on “Estimat- 
ing Teachers’ Work.” Both addresses 
were full of encouragement to wide- 
awake, progressive teachers. Both lec- 
turers emphasized the fact that the teach- 
ers with records were the ones who stood 
in the front ranks. The association has 
arranged for two courses of university 
extension lectures this year. One on 
“The Awakening of Modern Europe,” by 
C. F. Lavell, M. A., and the other, “The 
Great Composers’ Romantic Period,’ by 
Thomas Whitney Surette. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURG. The eighth Founder’s 
day at Carnegie Institute was celebrated 
in Carnegie hall, Thursday, November 5. 
Addresses were given by President Wood- 
row Wilson of Princeton University, on 
“The Statesmanship of Letters,” by Peter 
S. Grosscup of Chicago, judge of United 
sStates circuit court of appeals on “The 
Moral Side of Our Present Corporation 


Policy,” and by Childe Hassam, the New | 


The 
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York artist, on “The Carnegie Institute in 
American Art Progress.’’ Several musical 
features were interspersed in the program. 
The secretary’s report showed a prosper- 
ous condition of the institute with a very 
promising future, A very interesting 
letter written especially for the occasion 
by Andrew Carnegie was read by the sec- 
retary. The following were awarded 
medals by the national art jury for pic- 
tures displayed in the Carnegie galleries: 
Medal of first class, Frank W. Benson, 
Salem, Mass., painting, “A Woman 
Reading’’; medal of second class, Bryson 
Burroughs, New York, painting, “Ariadne 
Abandoned”; medal of third class, W. L. 
Lathrop, New Hope, Pa., painting, ‘‘Aban- 
doned Quarry’’; honorable mention, David 
Ericson, Duluth, Minn., and Van Dearing 
Perrine, New York. 


EMERSON UNION LECTURES. 

The Emerson Union is to have a spec- 
ial course of Friday evening lectures for 
the benefit of those who are not able to 
attend its regular Sunday lessons, at 4 
o’clock, 

The series began Friday, December 4, 
at 7.45 P. M., Pierce building, Copley 
square, where all the meetings are held. 

December 11.—B. O. Flower of the 
Arena magazine will give a lecture on 
“The Flying Dutchman and Its Meta- 
physical Import.” 

December 18.—Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 
will give one of her invigorating talks— 
subject to be announced. As a teacher 
of unpolished truth, she stands on the 
heights. 

December 25.—We shall have a talk of 
strength and beauty, and this will be an- 


nounced. 
All the work of the union is public. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOSTON CON- 
VENTION OF THE N. E.A. 

The Volume of Proceedings of the Bos- 
ton convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association is nearing completion, 
and will be ready for distribution soon 
after December 1. As the edition will 
number 18,000 copies, delivery may not 
be completed before January Is 

In view of the large number of appli- 
cations for reprints of the papers of cer- 
tain departments, it has been decided to 
print 500 “separates” of each of the fol- 
lowing-named departments, which will be 
bound separately with cover, title page, 
and index, and sent by mail, while the 
supply lasts, at the nominal prices indi- 


cated: — 
The General Sessions, fifteen cents per 


copy. 

The National Council, ten cents per 
copy. 

The Department of Kindergarten Edu- 
cation, ten cents per copy. 

The Department of Elementary Educa- 
tion (not including joint sessions), five 
cents per copy. 

The Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion, ten cents per copy. 

The Department of Higher Education, 


ten cents per copy. 
The Department of Normal Schools, ten 


cents per copy. 
The Department of Manual Training 

(including joint sessions of Elementary, 

Art, and indian departments), ten cents 
rcopy. . 

The Department of Art Education (not 

including joint sessions), five cents per 


copy. 
The Department of Child Study, ten 


cents per copy. 

The Department of Physical Training, 
ten cents per copy. 

The Department of Science Instruction, 
ten cents per copy. } 

The Department of Special Education, 
ten cents per copy. 

A reasonable discount will be given on 
orders for ten or more copies to one ad- 
dress. The complete volume will be sent 
express prepaid to any address for $2. 

Irwin Shepard, 


Winona, Minn. Secretary. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


A fashionable audience greeted “An 
English Daisy’ at the Globe theatre Mon- 
day night. It was the beginning of the 
second week of an engagement which 
promises to pecome as notable as ‘“‘Cap- 
tain Barrington.”’ This beautiful, highly 
entertaining, new musical comedy, which 
is staged with all the sumptuousness of 
the Weber and Fieldian idea, has caught 
Boston, and “An English Daisy” will 
deubtless prove to be a most popular idol 
for weeks to come. 

Last night enthusiasm ran riot and the 
principals, John C. Rice, Miss Christie 
MacDonald and Charles A. Bigelow, were 
given ovations, while Templar’ Saxe, 
George A. Beane, Frank Lalor, Henry 
Leone, Louis Wesley, Miss Truly Shattuck, 
Sally Cohen, Clara Belle Jerome, Jeanette 
Mellville, Jean Newcombe, and Nora 
Sarony were received with all the cor- 
diality of a warm Boston audience. ‘The 
Military,” sung by Templar Saxe, was 
given three encores; ‘I’m a little English 
Daisy,”’ sung by Miss MacDonald with 
full chorus, called for several encores; 
“At the Music Hall,” a satirical number 
by Mr. Bigelow and Miss MacDonald, 
caused roars of laughter, and they were 
forced to repeat the last verse several 
times before the audience were satisfied; 
Miss MacDonald’s song, “The coon, the 
moon, and the octoroon,”’ caught the fancy 
of her hearers and the gallery took up the 
refrain and sung it in unison with her; 
John C. Rice with ‘‘Hoolihan’’ was re- 
peatedly encored, and Henry Leone and 
his descriptive song, “Spin Again,’’ illus- 
trated by Miss Nora Sarony, was ap- 
plauded to the echo. Miss Clara Belle 
Jerome and Louis Wesley in a dancing 
specialty were among exacting friends 
who compelled them to dance to the point 
of exhaustion. 

The curtain will rise upon “An English 
Daisy”’ every evening at 8, and Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons at 2.15. 


KEITH’S THEATRE. 

There will be a lot of patrons of Keith’s 
during the week of December 14 who are 
not among the regular clientele of that 
‘“‘medel playhouse.’’ Most of them will be 
drawn thither by the announcement that 
John Craig, the former popular leading 
man of the Castle Square theatre, is to 
make his debut in vaudeville, though, as 
announced, it is only to be temporary. Mr. 
Craig is to appear in a Gilbert comedy, 
ealled, Doctor,’ and will be sup- 
ported by Mrs. Craig (Mary Young), and 
another actor, in a smaller part. Mon- 
day evening, in ‘particular, promises to be 
a gala occasion. In the surrounding bill 
are a, number of notable entertainers, in- 
“eluding Marshall P. Wilder, humorist; the 
Sandor trio, high class gymnasts and 
acrobats; Stinson and Merton, mirth-pro- 
voking farceurs; Nelson Downs, the 
greatest coin and card manipulator in the 
world; Baker and Lynn, in a _ funny 
sketch, “The Electric Boy,’ and Julian 
Rose, Hebrew comedian and parody singer. 


FREE LESSONS by Mail in Simplified Pitmanic 


Shorthand for new beginners who may qualify as 
teachers. Always enciose return postage. onl 
have no trouble to learn. FRANCIS J. STEIN, Au- 
thor, 3)st and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED | 


in an open and free discussion up-— 
on the irregularities of the English 
Language, you should read 


“OUR LANGUAGE AS IT 
SHOULD BE,” 


A new magazine for Teachers, Schol- 
ars, and Pupils. Send 5c. for sample 
copy to 


THE LANGUAGE PUBLISHING CO. 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 

A remarkable collection of material 
relating to the history of Rhode Island 
has just passed into the possession of 
Brown University. For some fifty years 
Sidney S. Rider of Providence has been 
collecting every book or manuscript bear- 
ing on the history cf his state. NMiasv 
of the books, portraits, pamphiets au! 
documents could by no possibility be re- 
placed. Many of the manuscripts have 
never even been seen by a historian. In 
order to ensure its permanent preserva- 
tion this most valuable collection, 
through the generosity of Marsden J, 
Perry, has been presented to Brown Uni- 
versity und has just been formally trans- 
ferred. The collection will rapidly be ar- 
ranged on the shelves, catalogued, anda 
thus rendered accessible for historical 
purposes. This collection of Rhode Is- 
land material, coupled with the famous 
John Carter Brown collection of Amier- 
icana, will make Brown University an 
unrivaled center for historical studies 
along these special lines. 

The new building at Brown University 
dedicated to social and religious pur- 
poses, will soon be ready for occupancy. 
A board of management has just been 
chosen by joint action of the executive 
committees of the corporation and of the 
Alumni Association, and early in De- 
cember the students will elect officers 
and committees to carry out the plans of 
the board. These plans are broad and 
generous in their nature, and, while pro- 
viding carefully for the housing and fos- 
tering of religious interests, at the same 
time make ample provision for all stu- 
dent social organizations, such as those 
in charge of debating, music, athletics 
and amusements. 

The Brown Union, as the association 
is called, will centre in itself the best so- 
cial life of the college and develop among 
its supporters strong and permanent ties 
of comradeship. 

The estimated value of buildings and 
equipments of Oberlin College is $745,900, 
added to the endowment fund of $1,609,- 
900, makes the total assets of the college 
$2,255,800. The increase during the last 
college year was $55,200. For the first 
time in the history of the college the 
operations of the year show a surplus 
amounting to $7,300, which will be ap- 
plied to the extinguishment of past ac- 
cumulated deficits. The Finney memor- 
ial fund, for the erection of a college 
chapel now amounts to $79,800. This 
amount, together with the additional 
promise of $15,000 from Mr. Finney, 
makes approximately $95,000 for the new 
chapel. The total enrollment for the en- 
tire year of 1903-04 will probably reach 
1,600. Although there is an increase in 
the total enrollment in the college de- 
partment, there is an increase of only five 
men, as compared to an increase of forty- 
three women. The officers and teachers 
now number ninety-six. The freshman 
class numbers 220, the largest in the his- 
tory of the institution. 

The fourth annual conference of Col- 
legiate and Secondary school instructors, 
formed under the auspices of Western 
Reserve University, was held in the 
chapel of Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University November 27 and 28. 
This conference brought together repre- 
sentative educators from Ohio and neigh- 
boring states. Among those in attend- 
ance were President L. H. Jones of the 
State Normal schools, Michigan; Presi- 
dent Kane of Wabash College, President 
J. D. Moffatt of Washington and Jeffer- 
gon College, E. A. Jones, state commis- 
sioner of common schools of Ohio, and 
Professor Treudley, Ohio University, 
President W. O. Thompson of the State 


University. The general question for dis- - 


cussion was the abbreviation of the 
whole course of education from the pri- 
mary school through the college. This 
general question was divided into the 
following heads : “A Shorter Primary 
and Grammar School Course’; “The Ex- 
tended High School Course.” (1y “The 
Relation of the Six Year High School 
Course to the Grammar Grades,” (2) 
“The Definite Advantages Within the 
High School Curriculum”; “Present Col- 
lege Oourses versus Shorter Courses.” 
The general conclusion reached in the 
conference was that one year could be 
saved in the primary and grammar 
schools, and one year in the high school, 
end possibly also in the college, in case 
the teaching were effective. At the pres- 
ert time teachers untrained, or poorly 
od, lacking general knowledge or 
sprial, are found in large numbers in 
the public schools. In case the teaching 
force can be made more efficient a year 
might be saved for the boy or girl before 
he comes to the age of twelve, and a year 
also between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen. This saving would bring the 
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age of college entrance to some sixteen 
or sixteen and one-half. 

This conference, therefore, represent- 
ing three or four states, came to the con- 
clusion that the point to be emphasized is 
the improvement of the teaching force. 

The Ottawa University, one of the 
largest educational institutions in Can- 
ada, was destroyed by fire December 2. 
The loss is estimated by a member of the 
faculty at $500,000. The building and 
contents were insured for $200,000. None 
of the students was injured, although 
many of them had narrow escapes. 


The Yale corpcration has appointed 
Charles S. Sherrington, LL. D., professor 
of physiology in the University of Liver- 
pool, to the Silliman lectureship. Judge 
Gager of the Connecticut superior court 
was promoted to a professorship of gen- 
eral jurisprudence in the law school. 

Henry Carrington Bolton, Ph. D., 
chemist and scientist, died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 19, of paralysis, in 
his sixty-first year. He was born in New 
York. For ten years he was professor 
of chemistry in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, resigning in 1887. His original re- 
searches in chemistry have been many, 
but it is as a bibliographer that he will 
be longest remembered, his “Index to the 
Literature of Uranium” forming the 


‘model for many similar indices on spec- 


ial topics. His last and most important 
work on this line is the bibliography of 
chemistry, the fourth supplement 
to which is now in course of 
publication by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 


The French savant and art critic, M. 
Andre Michel, curator of French art in 
the Louvre Museum, Paris, and profes- 
sor of the History of Art in the School 
ef Architecture there, will lecture at 
Oberlin College December 15. His lecture 
will be on “The Great French Cathedrals, 
especially Notre Dame.” Though given 
in French, it will be copiously illustrated 
by stereopticon views—the identical ones 
used in lectures at the Louvre. 

The college has issued a souvenir of 
President King’s inauguration. It is a 
neat booklet of seventy-five pages. It 
contains a list of the delegates present, 
a description of the inauguration exer- 
cises, all the addresses given, a_ half- 
tone portrait of President King and two 
ents, one of the First church and one of 
the Memorial arch. 


George Foster Peabody, a Georgian by 
birth, but a citizen of New York, is one 
of the principal contributors to the fund 
for the new building for a practice school 
end kindergarten, soon to erected 
upon the campus of Atlanta University 
for use in connection with its Normal de- 
partment. At this institution thorough 
instruction in the higher branches 
and practical industrial and normal 
training are blended in a very successful 
way, and the influence of the Atlanta 
graduates is being more widely felt every 
year as one of the most potent forces 
now at work in the uplifting of the ne- 
groes of the South. 

Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, president of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York city, during his trip South in com- 
pany with George Foster Peabody, the 
New York banker and philanthropist, 
and a few friends, was on November 3) 
the guest of Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Ga., where he addressed the faculty and 
students upon “Student Life in the 
Orient.” Dr. Hall’s experiences in his 
recent journey around the world, when 
he visited the East as Barrows lecturer 
to India and the Far East, qualify him 
to speak with peculiar force and im- 
pressiveness upon this theme, while his 
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wonderful insight and sympathy in treat- 
ing of the social conditions in India ren- 
dered his discourse of great interest and 
value. 
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U. S. COMMISSIONER HARRIS’ AN- 
NUAL REPORT. 

The report of Hon. W. T. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education, for the 
last fiscal year, places the total number 
of pupils enrolled in the common schools 
during the year at 15,925,887, or over 20 
per cent of the entire population. The 
average daily attendance for 1902 was 
10,999,273, being 69 per cent of the total 
number enrolled. This is the largest 
average attendance on the number en- 
rolled ever reported in the United States. 
Less than 28 per cent of the teachers 
were males, or 122,392 out of a total of 
439,596. The private schools are tabu- 
lated at 1,103,901 for the elementary 
schools, and 168,636 for academies and 
other secondary schools. The grand 
total enrolment for the year, including 
public and private, elementary, secondary 
and higher educational evening schools, 
business schools, private kindergartens, 
Indian schools, state schools for orphans, 
etc., is 18,080,840. 

With the growth of cities the regular 


state tax for schools has grown less and 
local taxation has increased. The aver- 
age schooling of the entire population is 
placed at 1,032 days. The value of the 
school property of the high schools of the 
United States amounted to nearly $125,- 
000,000; that of private schools of the 
same grade to about $65,000,000. Abouc 
one-half of the private schools are con- 
trolled by religious denominations. The 
total number of universities, colleges and 
technological schools is 638, of which 131 
admit women only; 134 universities and 
colleges admit only men to the under- 
graduate department, and 336 admit both 
men and women. Of the 43 schools of 
technology, 27 institutions report women 
among their undergraduates. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


A chandelier— 
A mistletoe— 
A loyer near 
A maid below— 
A scuffle dear— 
A kiss or so— 
And that is Christmas, don’t you know? 
—Eliot Kays Stone, in Christmas Lippincott’s. 
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There is no Beauty that can stand the 
disfigurement of bad teeth. Take care 
of your teeth. Only one way—Sozodont. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher Prie 
Physical Laboratory y 
Stories of the Ancient Greeks.................0ec000- Shaw Ginn & Co., Boston 
Travels in Europe and America.................00-06 Bolton T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. 
The New American Navy............. cons L The Outlook Company, N. Y. 


A Hill Prayer and Other Poems Richard D. Badger, Boston. 


Rand, MeNaily & Co., Chicago. 
Green; & Co.. N. Y. 


Common Sense 
The Political Theories of the Ancient World 


The Evolution of the Elementary Schools....... Greenough D. 
The Book of the Short Story.. Jessup & Lasby. 
Present College Questions — as “ “ 
Thackeray A. Wessels & Co., N. Y. 
Earle The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
Hale Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Fournier Henry Holt & Uo., N. 
Gibbs American Book Company, N. Y. 
Kiser Forbes & Co., Boston 


Hale (Ed.) University Pub. Company, N. Y. 


Symonds Harison, N. Y. 
t 
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FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, "chicago" 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Mem- 
bership good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day. 


tm TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE icc Se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 
We need at once thoroughly qualified teachers for the frequent emergency calls we are 
receiving. Send card for Keference Book and circulars explaining our methods. 
Registrations received now are good for next year. oew 


Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’e’R. 


Normal Agency 


Register with us and 
improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 
with modern teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS.— Practical, Inspiring, Helpful. 


No. 1. Opening Exercises for Schools,25c. No.2. That Bad Boy. or Howto Manage a School, 25c. No. 3. 
Practical Plans for Primary Teachers, 25c. No.4. Busy Work Cards (3 sets in box),25c. No. 5. Pearls of Thought. 
Finest Gems in the English Language, l0c. No.6, Life and Works of Pestalozzi, l0c. No.7. Rhetoric and Com- 


position Tablet, lic. No.8 Complete Grammar Chart 


5c. Nos.7 and 8, both forl5c. The entire eight numbers, 


only $1.00. No. 9. Ideal Report Cards, Manila (6x7 inches), le. each ; 100 for 60c. 
Address CLAUDE J. BELL, Publisher, Nashville, Tenn. 


AUDUBON SOCIETY LECTURES. 


The Massachusetts Audubon society 
offers to any responsible person the free 
use of two typewritten lectures about 
birds, with lantern and slides, on the con- 
dition that such person shall be respon~- 
sible for. the safe and prompt return of 
the outfit with all express charges paid. 

The lantern which accompanies the lec- 
tures is illuminated by oil and is only 
suited for use in small halls or parlors, 
Usually a more powerful lantern should 


be obtained, such as can be hired in any 
large town; to meet the expense a small 
admission fee is authorized. It is re- 
quested, however, that if the expenses can 
be raised in any other manner such 2 
plan should be pursued, as it is the wish 
of the society that the lectures shall be 
free to all as far as possible. It is sug- 
gested that money can be raised on re- 
served seats, with the ordinary admission 
free, 

Any money received beyond the actual 
expense of presenting the lectures must 
be devoted to local Audubon work or re- 
funded to the society to provide for the 
maintenance and extension of the travel- 
ing lecture work. The borrower is ex- 
pected to use the utmost care in repack- 
ing lantern and slides, and he will be held 
responsible for any damage that is charge- 
able to him. 

Persons using the lectures are expected 
to return a brief report of results to the 
secretary, to whom application should be 
made, Address, Miss Harriet E. Rich- 
ards, care of Society of Natural History, 
Berkeley street, Boston. 


We are glad to call the attention of 
teachers to a unique remedy that imme- 
diately relieves hoarseness, sore throat, 
and catarrh. We refer to the Colorado 
Cough and Oatarrh Root, 


THE 
PIONEER LIMITED 


Is the train of trains between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis. It runs daily via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, and is without an equal 
in excellence of equipment. If 
you contemplate a trip to the 
Northwest, it is worth your while 
to inquire for rates and descrip- 
tive booklets via this route. 


W. W. HALL, 
N. E, Freight and Pass’r Agent, 


369 Washington Street, Boston. 


VARIETIES. 
Mrs. Billings—“My husband is immod- 
erately fond of poetry.” 
Mrs. Folair—“That is what I was think- 
ing when I saw him reading one of his 
own poems this evening.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It socthes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Teachers’ Agencies. | 


C AN YO ye places at New Year’s? If so, and you are a teacher we can safely reounnet, 


except b free consent of the principal and the board of education. Butif you can be honorably released 
at New Year’s, we may be able to offer you a good deal better place than we could give you in the summer, 
when there are more teachers available. So 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


’ introduces to Colleg 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° new vor 


Recomme: ege and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach to colleges, bli d private 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. P TT, 


‘ with good general education wanted for department work in H i h 
PE CIALISTS Sometle. Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges igh 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 


paying #60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
aes For further information, address 


BERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


eeds men for direct nomination to employer. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | Established 1855. : 


Schermerhorn JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES °c: 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. ; 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bid 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN x, Wash., Hyde Block. 
¥. M. C. A. Bldg., Los A 
Sena ngeles. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, , 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondenc is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Pro og 
2-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Se EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Moinss, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Q Q " WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England. Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. 61 E. 9th St... New York. 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Direct Line, Chicago to Omaha, Sioux City, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. : : : : 


% UNSURPASSED TRAIN SERVICE # 


Weekly Tourist Excursions to California via Chicago and 
Omaha in connection with the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway —Tuer Scenic Line. Also via Cincinnai and 
New Orleans, in connection with Sunset Route. : : : 


For rates and all particulars, address J, C, CLAIR, New England Agent 

305 Washington Street, BOSTON 

A. MN, HANSON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 


= 16 = crue on its arise list who are employed in other schools, and it is hard to fill the 
places these New York teachers vacate. We have already a hundred grade places at from $400 to $700, 
besides a good many high school places, that CHANGE and must be filled promptly, by telegram 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Vol. LVITII.—No. 238. 


FIRST DAYS SCHOOL 


THE ARNOLD PRIMER 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, formerly Supervisor of Schools, 

Boston; joint author of “ Stepping Stones to Literature.” 

Beautifully illustrated in color and black and-white. 30 cts. 

The Author. No one now in educational work in this country 

surpasses Miss Arnold in pedagogical experience 
or in knowledge of schoolroom needs. 

The vocabulary is the simple, natural, typical 


Vocabulary. 
. vocabulary of a child, and is fixed by frequent and 
natural repetition. 
hable {t is adapted to the ordinary teacher with the 
hae ordinary class. It is made for children with afrare 


insight into their interests as well as their needs. 


OUR FIRST SCHOOL BOOK 


By Sivrer Ferris. Over 300 illustrations“in color 
and black-and-white. 30 cents. 

Bb. A thread of narrative runs through this Primer, giving interest to 
A Sty Bee the simplest pages and unity to the book. 

The material is sufficient for practically all the reading of the first 


Its Scope. year. Itis arranged to accord with the successive seasons, and treats 
of nature, history, numbers, and ‘“ busy work.” 
A Child's It is distinctively a book to delight children, with its multitude 


Book. of attractive, artistic pictures, and planned in every way to meet 
their interests. 


FIRST DAYS IN NUMBER 


By Decea VanAmecrca. Illustrated in color and black-and-white., 36 cents. 
Arithmetic. The fundamental principles and operations are thoroughly taught. 
Practice is afforded in reckoning money and time, and the commonest 
m-asurements and simple geometrical forms are studied. 

The number work is correlated especially with nature study, 
writing exercises, and language work. The child is trained to ob- 


serve and investigate. 
Interest Every lesson is prepared with a view to interest the child, and 
e the work is made as attractive as possible. Pictures are used with 


profusion. 


The publishers will gladly respond to re- 
quests for circulars or other information. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Correlation. 


Special Day Exercises. 


154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


PENMANSHIP DAY MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music 


WASHINGTON’S BIKTHDAY 
FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 


THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY ARBOR DAY STATE DAY 
FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
CHRISTMAS Address 

[m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, anp 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


EMERSON 


College of Oratory. = soormwicx, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LEARN TO MAKE BASKETS AT HOME 


We furnish a PLAIN: RAPHIA 
COLORED RAPHIA (4 colors) 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, REEDS (2 sizes) : 
as follows: 


RAPHIA NEEDLES 


A Book of Indian Designs, entitled: BASKET MAKING--HOW TO DO IT” 
Postpaid to any point in United States or Canada for $1.00. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 116--120 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


Basketry Department 


Our Speciaity: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low] | 
prices. Write to us for illus- | 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year 
Endorsed by all loversof good literature in French. | 
Edited by P.G. pe La $1.00 peryear.| NeW ENGLAND PuBLisHiInG Co., 
Send for sample copy. | 29-A Beac St., Bost 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 34 East 19th St., New Yor«. 
378 Wabash Ave.. 


CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Christmas 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Paor. JOHN A. SHEDD anp OTHERS. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


how TO 


Classic Stories for Boys and Gir] 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A, [1. 

Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools 


These stories are everywhere recognized as the best liter- 
ature for either entertainment or education that can be put 
into the hands of young people. 

While carefully retaining all the elements of romance and 
adventure, and omitting whatever might prove unwholesome, 
or divert the purpose of the story, the. author has, in a sur- 
prising degree, preserved the unity, completeness, and spirit 
of the original. He has furnished such an account as will 
afford the youth of our day an intimate acquaintance with the 
heroic characters who have filled such an important place in 
the literature of the centuries. 

They are admirably adapted for school and library pur- 
poses or for supplementary use. The following titles are now 
published : — 


The Story of Siegfried 

The Story of King Arthur The Story of the Odyssey 

The Story of Tristram The Story of the Aeneid 
The Story of the Faerie Queene 


All are attractively bound and profusely illustrated. The price of each is 
$1.00, met. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
950 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


The Story of the Iliad 


IN 10 DAYS 
— 100 Hours. 


GOOD WRITIN 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 


No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is managed by the originator and author. It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen fur longhand or shorthand. 
peop e of common 


It is adapted for people who think and work, st: sissity’asd 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
“ Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price tz $:, 60 pp, fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 
price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 

will be at hand. It cures for 


Get the book and the epoch of your Life poor writing ana 
does itin 100doses. Affordsa 
mild physical culture, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and bookkeeping a “‘ joy 
forever.” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10 000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one an 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmansnip field. 
— office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people — 
f réac es a C asses everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer? 
You were nct — right ; teachers and publishers taflied you 
with beautiful copper plate engravings and punished you with slow, laborious, uphealthy drawing. Bah! 
Such training has but one effect — failure estimonials in 10,000ds. 
We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
Bixler Printing Department print eee” Prices low and workmansbip the 
very best. ye do fine em? ossing, and only one 
printing house out of a thousand can doit. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Profes. 
sional printing for teachers a specialty. Let us hear from you, please. 
® ¢ ‘ We print the best for the money. As teachers we 
Bixler \ School Souvenirs know what you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 
prompt work. Nothing is more pertinent to the 
occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or = important period in school life. 
Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve. 
nir, tome | to style. Only one style toeach order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 
ner Souve 
For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 East 19th St. 378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON: 
29 A Beacon St. 


Educational Press Association of America. UNIVERSITY ;& for Calalogues 


March 1, 1908. Price-List, 


PUBLI SHIN Any Information. 

es 


President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-President—C. M. Parker, Taylorsville, Ill. 
Executive Committee—O.T. Corson, Columbus, O.; . 
Ossian H. Lang, New York, N. Y. -’ "| N. B. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Paper. MEMBERS. Post-office. 
American Education. ............ Aibany, N. Y. 
AmericanJournal of Education.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass 
American School Board 


Educational /nstitutions. 


Colorado ool Journal......... nver, Col. 
Educator-Journal ............... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
ichigan Schoo erator. .... sing, Mich. 
Midland Des Moines, Ia. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Mississippi Schoo! Journal...... Jackson, Miss. 
Mi i School J phe ‘4 ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
Lincoln, Nebr’ for theadvancement of art education, and trait. 


ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 


Pennsylvania School Journal... 

Popular Educator. .. “s pepSunbookd pag the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
Primary Education Boston, Mass. G. H. Principal. 

Schoo) Bulletin TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRaminonam, Mass. 
School and Home Education .... Bloomington, Ii. | attention is called 
School Education ............... Minneapolis,Minn. | ; Arts. For 
School Journal .............. .«--Mew York, N, ress HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Schooi News & Practical Educator.. Taylorsville, Ill, STATE NORMAL SCHUVOL, 


Southern Schoo! Journal ....... Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.......... ... New York, NY. For both sexes. For catalogues address th 


Texas School Journal............ Austin, Texas. Principal, A. G. Bororn, A.M. 
Virginia School Journal......... Richmond, Va. 

Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. SCHOOL, SaLum, Mass. 

Western Teacher.................. Milwaukee, Wis. + th sexes. For catal ps address the 


Wisconsin Jour. of Education..Miwaukee, Wis. . P. BEOKWITE. 


Principal, 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
or both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson, Principal. 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
pleasemen Journal of Education. 
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